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CAPSULING KNOW-HOW 


* Know how to apply capsules: 
Learn about NORTAN MULTICAP machines which auto- 
matically separate and apply all types of tin, aluminum, 
and plastic heat-shrink capsules as well as sparkling wine 
capsules. If you are still hand-applying capsules, you are 
wasting time and good personnel. Also available in 
monobloc design, combined with capsule spinner, 
heat-shrinking machine, or pleater/crimper. 


Know how to spin capsules: 

Specify advanced design NORTAN AURORA spinners 
which can also spin the new lead-free capsules such as tin 
and aluminum, wrinkle-free. Increased spinning dwell time 
and solid-state automated controls, with programmable 
automatic bottle infeed speed adjustment and downstream 
bottle back-up detection, make these modern spinners the 
best performers available today. 


Know how to heat-shrink capsules: 

Evaluate the new rotary NORTAN TERMOCAP machines and 
discover greatly improved capsule appearance as compared 
with conventional heat tunnels. Thermal heads envelop 
individual bottle necks, applying uniform, controlled heat. 
Capsule tops are air-cooled to prevent lifting and curling of 
top discs. Heads elevate automatically when line stops or 
bottles back up from labeler. 


Know how to pleat capsules: 

Ask about NORTAN OMEGA machines for pleating and 
crimping sparkling wine capsules, available with 
optional photo-electric orientation of capsule 
imprint and integrated capsule applicators. 


To help you acquire capsuling know-how for your specific 
needs, get in touch with Enotech. Take advantage of our 
extensive technical experience — we'll be glad to be of service. 


* Please don’t forget: we also supply capsules! Ask for samples and pricing of our tin, 
spun aluminum alloy, polylaminated aluminum, and heat-shrink capsules. 


Your specialized single source 
for capsules and capsuling equipment. 


ENOTECH® CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 576, Palo Alto, California 94302 
Telephone 415/851-2040 « Telex 229377 * FAX 415/851-2034 
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ON THE COVER 


Crimson clover in bloom 


| Deere Chandon first planted a cover 
crop in this sloping (more than 15%) 
5-acre Carneros district Chardonnay block 
in 1989. “A permament cover crop was 
initially selected to prevent erosion and 
hopefully to help balance the vines,” says 
Ann Kraemer, vineyard manager (Napa, CA). 

In the fall of 1989, after vine planting, 
40-lbs/acre of Blando Brome seed was 
drilled between the vine rows. The soil is 
Haire clay loam (previously pasture land) 
with variable soil depths to three feet. An 
aerial application of 250 lbs/acre of calcium 
nitrate fertilizer was made to help establish 
the cover crop. There was noticeable com- 
petition between the vines and cover crop 
in 1990 and 1991. 

In 1991, third leaf vines yielded %-ton/ 
acre of grapes. After the 1991 harvest, a 
new cover crop mix (20% creeping red 
fescue, 20% blando brome, 20% crimson 
clover, 15% nungaren sub-clover, 15% 
Mt. Barker sub-clover, and 10% hykon 
rose clover) was drilled at 25-lbs/acre 
over the existing thatch. 

(The cover photo was taken in spring, 
1993 before the clovers went to seed.) 

During the 1993 season, the first mowing 
(set at six to nine inches height) occurred in 
mid-March to knock down grasses, thereby 
encouraging growth of the clovers. The clo- 
vers were allowed to go to seed. The sec- 
ond and third mowings were set at three to 
four inches height, to not disturb the thatch. 

In late May-1993, every other aisle was 
disced to reduce cover crop competition. 
1993 grape yield was 5.38 tons/acre. Fol- 
lowing the 1993 harvest, a cover crop mix 
of 40% perennial grasses and 60% clover 
was drilled into the disced aisles to re- 
establish a permanent cover. 

Kraemer reports no frost problems. The 
cover crop discourages morning glory, 
there has been a decrease in mite and leaf- 
hopper pressure, and no apparent increase 
in gopher population. 

Based on this and other trials, Domaine 
Chandon has developed a potential stra- 
tegy to manage future Carneros plantings: 
A winter cover crop of oats, peas, and vetch 
will be planted in the fall and disced in the 
spring for the first three or four years. This 
will decrease competition while vines de- 
velop. A mix of clovers and grasses will 
then be planted as a permanent cover in the 
producing vineyard and mowed three 
times/season. One exception to this stra- 
tegy will be steep or unstable soils that re- 
quire a permanent cover from the outset. Mi 
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TENSION 
OR RETENSION 
TRELLIS WIRE IN SECONDS 


Simply push wires into the Gripple. 
It’s that easy! 


Te 


Specially designed 
for vineyard trellising. 


¢« Saves time— 
easy to use 


¢ Easy to tension 
and retension 
year after year 


« Removable and 
reusable / 


- Accepts 16 to” 
10 gauge wires 


For a FREE sample and video, call or visit your nearest dealer 


A.M.C./Wilbur-Ellis Co. 
4106 S. Cedar 

Fresno, CA 93725 
Phone: (209) 485-1662 


Central Valley True Value The Grower’s Supply Center Jim’s Supply Co., Inc. 

1100 Vintage Avenue 2415 Harford Road 3530 Pierce Road 

St. Helena, CA 94574 Fallston, MD 21047 Bakersfield, CA 93308 

Phone: (707) 963-3622 Phone: (410) 931-3111 Phone: (805) 324-6514 
or 944-8835 


Metal Vineyard Products, Inc. Napa County Farm Supply Orchard Valley Supply 
251 E. Clayton Avenue 4407 Solano Avenue Route 1 Box 41-B 

Fresno, CA 93725 Napa, CA 94558 Fawn Grove, PA 17321 
Phone: (209) 268-4577 Phone: (707) 224-0371 Phone: (717) 382-4612 


Select Ag Services, Inc. 
1520-B East Donovan Road 
Santa Maria, CA 93454 
Phone: (805) 922-7923 


Valley Vineyard & Orchard Growers Supply & Irrigation, Inc. Vineyard Industry Products 
Supply 20750 Geyserville Ave., PO Box 258 10603 Old Redwood Hwy. 

420 N. Sacramento Geyserville, CA 95441 Windsor, CA 95492 

Lodi, CA 95240 Phone: (707) 857-3484 or 433-6868 Phone: (707) 431-1356 
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d COVER: Cover crop growing in Domaine Chandon’s vineyard in California 
is credited. Service Index Photo by Scott Clemens 
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Dear PW: 

With all the current winewriter and consumer 
attention being focused on Zinfandel, your 
two-part report on the variety (“Zinfandel 
— the Affordable Luxury”) was well-timed 
and for the most part, on target. There are 
a great many of us who would like to help 
boost the Zinfandel revival. 

However, in your survey of grapegrowing 
areas I fail to understand how you could over- 
look the Lodi-Woodbridge region, which is 
responsible for nearly 40% of the state’s 
Zinfandel production. This region has a 
long and proud history of making Zinfan- 
del wines, with some vineyards in the re- 


LETTERS 


gion dating back to the turn of the century. 

As the author pointed out, even the best 
Zins are reasonably priced. To further 
popularize the variety, attention should be 
drawn to even more modestly-priced Zins 
in the $6 - $9 category, many of which come 
from Lodi. Lucas, Las Vinas, and Robert 
Mondavi Wood-bridge, among others, have 
worthy offerings in this price range. 

I submit that “the affordable luxury” is 
most affordable in Lodi. 

Sincerely, 

Mark Chandler, Executive Director 

Lodi-Woodbridge Winegrape 

Commission 


Dear PWV: 

I recently paid a visit to Placerville, CA, 
partly for business and partly for pleasure. 

I live in Nevada and needed to meet with 
clients from the Central Valley, and 
Placerville seemed a likely halfway point. 
We patronized a local restaurant and sev- 
eral shops while there and have sent $10 to 
the city coffers because of overlooking the 
two-hour parking limit in the downtown 


EHRMORE’ 
3-Point Hitch 
In-Row Cultivators 


ENVIRONMENTALLY SAFE 


ANSWER FOR EFFECTIVE 
BERM WEED CONTROL! 


Easy to mount and operate. 


A clean design that is heavier, stronger, and packed 
with more features than the competition, for hundreds _ 
of dollars less. * 


Contact Us For The Name Of Your Local Dealer 
2260 Pomona Blvd. * Pomona, CA 91768 ¢ (909) 620-6061 © FAX: (909) 620-1001 


garage. All of this (the parking fine ex- 
cepted) was pleasant and charming. 
Placerville is generally welcoming to visi- 
tors, which I’m sure it wishes to be. 

But my friends and I were offended by the 
fact that the first thing we saw on Main Street 
after leaving Highway 50 was a giant sign on 
the Public Safety Building reading: JUST SAY 
NO TO DRUGS AND ALCOHOL. 

Now I’m smart enough to know what 
the folks behind that message intend for it 
to mean, but this Nancy Reagan-era slogan 
has never successfully communicated what 
it should have, and it should have been re- 
tired along with Mrs. Reagan. 

Should I say no to all drugs? Should I 
say no to life-saving antibiotics because of 
this all-encompassing slogan? Should I 
refuse to drink coffee, tea, and cola because 
they contain caffeine? Should I not take as- 
pirin or ibuprofen when I’m in pain? I sup- 
pose I should have declined that morphine 
after my cancer surgery? 

Just say no to drugs is a stupid slogan. A 
slogan should say what it means. Could it be, 
“Just say no to cocaine,” or “Just say no to 
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heroin’? Or maybe it’s ‘crack’ or ‘pot’ or LSD 
that they mean, but surely not penicillin. 

“Just say no to alcohol” is even more stu- 
pid and offensive than “Just say no to 
drugs,” especially in a county with a bur- 
geoning wine industry that is earning El 
Dorado County a national and interna- 
tional reputation. 

Surely the folks sponsoring the sign 
don’t intend for us to “Just say no to 
Boeger, Sierra Vista, Lava Cap, Jodar, Gold 
Hill” and all the other vintners and grape 
growers in El Dorado County. 

Let’s see, maybe they want us to say no 
to the alcohol in the communion chalice, or 
to that used to sterilize the needle in the 
doctor’s office, or to the one-half of one per- 
cent that’s usually found in fresh orange or 
apple juice. Maybe it’s the alcohol in many 
cosmetics or that in many prescription and 
non-prescription medicines. 

What they probably mean (at least we 
hope the sign sponsors aren’t advocating 
the total elimination of everything contain- 
ing alcohol) is just say no to alcohol abuse, 
which is another matter altogether and not 
what the slogan says at all. 

Tying legal, healthful beverages contain- 


350 Morris Street, Suite E 
Sebastopol, CA 95472 
Telephone: (707) 823-2883 
Telefax: (707) 823-6954 


ing alcohol (and especially wine) to the 
street drugs that are implied in the slogan is 
a disservice to the public. 

Just because a small segment of the public 
abuses these products of nature is no more 
reason to deny them to the majority than to 
deny the majority the use of an automobile 
because some folks drive fast and reckless. 

“Just say no to abusive drinking,” would 
be a responsible thing to say. Or “Just say 
no to driving drunk.” 

Saying no to all alcohol, even in bever- 
ages would be a very bad idea. Study after 
study, from Harvard Medical School, the 
French Institute of Health (the famous 
“French Paradox”), Kaiser Permanente in 
Oakland, CA, and too many more institu- 
tions to mention (I’d be pleased to provide 
a list) have proven that drinking in modera- 
tion reduces heart disease by up to 40%. It’s 
also a scientific fact that moderate drinkers 
live longer than teetotalers and much 
longer than abusive drinkers. 

Surely Placerville’s slogan sponsors don’t 
mean to mislead, destroy their agricultural 
industry, or shorten my life. 

Please take down the slogan. It either 
sends a message it doesn’t really mean, or if 
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it means what it says it’s even worse, be- 
cause it advocates a return to Prohibition. 
I remain offended, 
Jerry D. Mead, Editor/Publisher 
The Wine Trader Magazine 
(edited /reprinted from The Wine Trader, 
Vol.N, No.6.) 


Dear Don, 

I am sure I speak for all of us who had 
the chance to meet with you one-on-one at 
the annual Texas Grapegrowers meeting or 
to watch your masterful moderation of the 
panel and attendees at the seminar entitled, 
“Tasting to Maximize Quality.” Many, 
many thanks for stepping in on short notice 
to share your vast experience with us, and 
to give us the opportunity to meet the man 
behind Practical Winery & Vineyard, one 
of the industry’s best trade publications. 

About five minutes into the seminar, I re- 
alized that we were experiencing, in person, 
the style of wine evaluation sessions that 
leap from the pages of your magazine. You 
said later that these frank, but gentle, evalu- 
ations of each other’s wines by fellow wine- 
makers depend on their willingness to be 
honest and to accept the criticisms of their 


BUCHER RPZ 


KLR MACHINES, INC. 


47 West Steuben Street 
Bath, NY 14810 

Telephone: (607) 776-4193 
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wines, and that is no doubt why your ar- 
ticles come across so loaded with detail, 
pride, and clarity. 

What made the seminar work, Don, and 
what makes your magazine work, is your 
leadership ability. Everyone on the panel 
was asked to speak out about each wine, 
yet no one person dominated. Anyone from 
the audience could offer comments, but no 
one felt on the spot to do so. 

All in all, we were enriched by your visit, 
and we hope you'll come back soon. Please 
stay in touch, as we feel strongly that Texas 
wines are getting better and better, and we 
all have many good stories to tell. 

Sincerely, 

Anne Welch 

Messina Hof Wine Cellars/Vineyard 

Bryan, Texas 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to apologize to my friend 
Bill Maclver, and any other Century 
Council supporters, who take offense to 
being called ‘dupes.’ 

Of course, that means they knowingly 
support ALR (Automatic License Revoca- 
tion), which takes due process and throws 


plants. 
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ALL-AROUND-WEEDER 


@ Fast and Safe even for young 


® Combination usage of radius 
with other machines such as 
rotary tillers, mowers and discs. 

@ No orbit-motors means less 
oil heating and reduced main- 
tenance and repair costs. 

@ Adjustable for Burmangle 


Indispensable 
for vineyards, 
orchards and 


it out the window, making the officer in the 
field, cop, judge and jury. 

1 also find it interesting that so many wine 
industry members are lending their good 
names to an organization financed by the 
same folks (primarily distillers) who have 
once again been preaching ‘alcohol equiva- 
lency taxation’ in the halls of Congress. 

As to the alternative, wine people should 
point out that “Wine is the solution, not the 
problem.” While statistics show that only 
the smallest fraction of drunk drivers are 
wine drinkers, but the wine industry allying 
itself with the industries which do cause the 
problems, the problem rubs off on wine. 
I’ve used the metaphor before, but it’s espe- 
cially fitting here, “Go to bed with dogs, get 
up with fleas.” 

As to my being in the company of the 
‘skidrow wine producers’ on this issue, 
that’s the rough equivalent of my calling 
Maclver’s allies “booze merchants,’ name 
calling that is neither totally accurate nor 
likely to resolve the real issues surrounding 
wine’s embracing The Century Council. | 
can’t help pointing out that not many 
skidrow derelicts can afford to drive any- 
thing, drunk or sober, so at least they aren’t 


part of the drunk driving problem. 

I prefer to think I’m on the side of wine 
holding itself separate from the industry that 
led us down the primrose path to Prohibition 
just 60 years ago, that continues to try to 
screw us tax-wise at both the federal and 
state levels, and on the side of freedom- 
loving, Constitution-respecting, American 
citizens in and out of the wine industry. 

Maclver and all the others supporting 
Century Council, which claim ALR is so 
effective, should ask why the state of 
California, in the year it instituted both 
ALR and .08 permissible blood alcohol, 
had statistics no more improved than the 
national average? 

ALR does not improve drunk driving 
statistics and should be dropped by the in- 
dustries as a tactic to be supported. What 
might work is graduated punishments, 
with heavier fines and jail sentences for the 
very drunk driver and the recidivist. Hell, 
put them.in front of a firing squad at .30 
BAC, if they have been fairly tried and con- 
victed, but don’t let a cop make that deci- 
sion in the field. 

Standing firm, 

Jerry Mead 
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Distributed by: 


KEM Equipment, Inc. 


P.O. Box 546 2775 E. Malaga Ave. #108 
Tualatin, OR 97062 Fresno, CA 93725 
Ph 503/692-5012 Ph 209/442-6099 


Mounting Options available: 


@ Front-Mount @ Mid-Mount 
@ With or without 3-Point Hitch @ Complete unit including 
e Hydraulicly adjustable for row Hydraulic Lift for Transport 
spacing @ left or right side mounting © Models available for row-spacing 
e Rear is free for use of other © easy removal when not in use from 4'-12'-Rows 
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Translation/Introduction 
by Robert W. Mayberry 


For consulting oenologist 
Bruno Sabatier, 1993 was a 
year of records: his 50th birth- 
day and first trip to the U.S., 
during which he discussed 
Syrah at the fourth UC-Davis 
Extension short-course, coor- 
dinated by John Buech- 
senstein, on “RhG6ne Varietal 
Production in California.” His 
talk was translated for the 
course and edited for PWV by 
this writer. 

Though most conference at- 
tendees had not met Sabatier, 
many followers of Rhéne 
wines in the UC-Davis audi- 
ence had already tasted re- 
sults of his work. Among his 
more than 50 southern Rhone 
clients, Sabatier counts Bour in 
the Coteaux du Tricastin, 


fae yran 


in the southern Cotes-du-Rhone 


Klein in the Cétes-du-Rhé6ne, 
Steinmaier at St.-Gervais, Cou- 
turier at Cairanne, Sinard at 
Valréas, the Comte de Régis in 
Lirac, Chapalain in Gigondas, 
and André in Chateauneuf- 
du-Pape. 

Sabatier became an inde- 
pendent consultant following 
a six-year stint with the lab of 
the producer’s Syndicat of the 
Cétes-du-Rh6éne. This was 
during the time, referred to in 
the ‘History’ section below, 
when Syrah was ‘imposed’ by 
wine Officials in the southern 
Rhone. Before that, he took 
his Dipléme d’oenologie from 
the science faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Dijon, following two 
years at the Beaune viticul- 
tural school with Max 
L’Eglise. 

In a course that necessarily 
covered northern Rhéne 


Syrah as well, it was Sabatier’s 
job to speak of Syrah in the 
southern RhGne. In fact, the 
south may present more 
analogies of climate and cir- 
cumstance to California than 
does the north. These include 
tremendous expansion of 
vineyard planting since 
WWIL, with the need to dis- 
cover or rediscover, after 
phylloxera and other disrup- 
tions, which of several variet- 
ies do best where. 


Roles of Syrah 
Syrah plays quite different 

roles in the northern and 

southern parts of the Rhéne 

valley. 

In the AOC (appellation 
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d'origine contrélée) wines of the 
north, Syrah plays a single 
role. Although it is the only 
permissible red cépage (grape 
variety) of the whole region, 
its wines are neither thought 
of nor labeled as varietal, but 
simply with the AOC. The use 
of Syrah as the only red cépage 
highlights variations among 
the wines produced by the 
sites where they are grown. 
In\the south, Syrah plays a 
double role. As one of numer- 
ous permissible red cépages, it 
is in the ‘primary’ list on all 
levels of AOC. Yet, as Sabatier 
explains, it is here that Syrah 
has sometimes been used by 
itself in wines labeled both 
with the AOC and the varietal 
name. More commonly, its 
role is as an ‘ameliorative’ 
cépage in assembled wines la- 
beled only with the AOC. 


By Bruno Sabatier 


History 


yrah’s presence in the 
southern Cétes - du -Rhéne 
was relatively limited at 
the beginning of the 1960s, 
and Syrah did not offer eco- 
nomic advantages encourag- 
ing its development. 
Several parcels existed, in particular at 
Chateauneuf-du-Pape and on several 
properties of the Gard, the Vaucluse, and 
the Dréme. But no pure Syrah wines ex- 
ist from this era that would allow us to 
have an opinion of them. 
The southern Cétes-du-Rhéne ‘brand- 
name’ had not yet acquired its noble im- 


age on the market. 
In the Vaucluse and 
Dréme, the domi- 
nant cépages were es- | __ 
sentially Carignan | 4 
and Grenache. In |} 
the Gard, the diver- 
sity of cépages was’ 
more notable, and 
you could find 
Counoises etc. for the red wines and 
Aramon in the vineyards not classified as 
Cétes-du-Rh6ne. 

Variations in quality were brought out 
by the different terroirs; and from the 
slopes of Rasteau and Cairanne to the 
plains of Sainte-Cécile, Valréas or 
Chusclan and Saint-Victor-la-Coste, 
yields could range from 35 to 120 hecto- 
liters per hectare (two to eight tons/acre). 


Bruno Sabatier 


In the same proportion, the 
qualities and richness in alco- 
hol of these products were ex- 
tremely variable, but all could 
benefit from the Cétes-du- 
Rhéne AOC. The wines 
lacked harmony, and it was 
obvious that they needed 
improvement. 

In effect, on the slopes, high 
alcohol and overripeness were often the 
dominant characteristics. On the plains, 
where Carignan dominated, the wines 
were harder, more rustic, and lacked 
nobility. Measures promoting qualita- 
tive advancement clearly had to be 
taken if you wanted the Cétes-du- 
Rhone wines to find a significant place 
in the French wine market. 

The authorities at the time, the INAO 


@ 
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Origin and terroir 

Under the French system of 
AOC, a wine’s identity is per- 
ceived to come from the place 
of origin and its terroir (natural 
conditions, habitat). In gen- 
eral, ‘original’ characteristics 
of the wines are considered 
more important than varietal 
characteristics. They are what 
give the wine its typicité (truth 
to type). 

Besides the area of produc- 
tion, the concept of origin in 
AOC includes the legally per- 
mitted cépages and all agricul- 
tural and technical factors of 
production believed respon- 
sible for the wine’s typicité. 

Besides soil, terroir refers to 
all the other natural conditions 
of a growing site — including 
climate, terrain, micro-climate, 
and subsoil — to which the lo- 
cal grape varieties have been 
adapted by both natural and 
cultural (scion) selection. 

In each terroir, certain variet- 
ies will fare better than others, 
including differences in their 
capacity to express origin. 
Perception of its success at ex- 
pressing local origins helps ex- 
plain the narrowing to Syrah 
and to certain populations of 
Syrah for the better part of 
2,000 years of cultural selec- 
tion in the northern Rhone.’ 


Rhéne AOCs 

Three tiers of quality are in- 
dicated by the specificity of a 
Rhéne wine’s AOC. First 
comes the 80% or so of the 
wines that may use only the 
name of the whole region, 
Cétes-du-Rh6éne. Almost all 
of these are southern. 

A second tier comes from a 
select group of villages, or 
sectors within them, that have 
the AOC Cétes-du-Rhéne Vil- 
lages. The names of 16 of the 
villages may accompany the 
Villages AOC on the label. 
‘Villages’ is exclusively a 
southern category. 

The word cru (growth) is 
not official, but is informally 
and customarily used to refer 
to wines in the third tier — a 


' Best’ cépages must be judged in 
relation to terroir. Sabatier was 
consistently impressed with the 
quality of old-vine Carignanes he 
tasted on his tour of Rhéne-style 
producers in California, leading 
him to suggest that, in these cases, 
Carignane was a better cépage in 
California terroirs than in many of 
its French terroirs, where it often has 
difficulty ripening sufficiently. 

? Céte-R6tie, Condrieu, Chateau 
Grillet, St.-Joseph, Cornas, St.-Pé- 
ray, Hermitage, Crozes-Hermitage 

° Gigondas, Vacqueyras, Cha- 
teauneuf-du-Pape, Lirac, Tavel 


wine that may use its own 
name by itself as an AOC. 
Apart from fortified wines, 
there are eight of these local 
AOCs in the north,? and five 
in the south? 


The northern Rhéne 

Except for Crozes-Hermi- 
tage, winegrowing in the 
northern Rhone is almost en- 
tirely confined to the steep, 
south slopes of granitic bluffs 
within sight of the Rhéne 
river. In a continental climate, 
the vineyards, which often 
have to be terraced, require 
this exposure for the best rip- 
ening conditions. 

The names of these sites 
(lieux-dits) often accompany 


the AOC on the label. Their © 


steepness (grades of up to 60°) 
imposes such arduous condi- 
tions of labor upon the many 
small grower/winemakers 
(vignerons) that the wines can’t 
help but be ‘hand-made’ 
(some vignerons now band to- 
gether to hire helicopters for 
treatment sprays). 

The northern Rh6éne pro- 
duces almost nothing but crus. 
Market prices reflect their rar- 
ity. Even before the recent 
addition of Vacqueyras to 
the list of southern ‘growths’, 
the northerners represented 


only a quarter of the 12% of 
Rh6éne production that was 
in local AOCs. 


The southern Rhéne 

The vast majority of Rhéne 
wines come from the south. 
Winegrowing here spreads far 
from the Rhéne onto the 
sandy limestone soils of 
broad, stone-covered plateaus 
and up the rocky slopes along 
tributary rivers. 

Although some make pure 
Syrah, tradition in this 
mediterranean climate calls 
for southern Rhoénes to be as- 
sembled from several comple- 
mentary grape varieties for 
balance. For the same reason, 
the wines are usually as- 
sembled from several grow- 
ing sites within a cru, named 
Village, or region (all three 
levels of AOC are present in 
the south). 

The supply of wine is abun- 
dant. Market prices often un- 
dervalue estate-grown and 
bottled wines, so it is impor- 
tant to remember that even a 
wine with the regional Cétes- 
du-Rhéne AOC can be a 
source of origin-specific wine 
when made by a ‘proprietor’ 
(limited by law to making 
wine from grapes of his or her 
own production). i 


(National Institute of Controlled Names 
of Origin) and the Syndicat (of produc- 
ers), got together to impose the cépages 
called ‘ameliorators,’ which already ex- 
isted in the region in a minor way — 
Cinsault, Mourvédre, and Syrah — for 
new plantations. 

The objective was, by encouraging a big 
supply [of them], to give Cétes-du- 
RhGnes a more attractive and harmonious 
personality. 

However, certain producers took ad- 
vantage of the idea of commercializing 
these cépages ‘pure’ and produced wines 
of remarkable quality, thus provoking the 
anger and jealousy of those who had not 
made the effort to plant ameliorative 
cépages. This is the origin of a change in 
the Cétes-du-Rhé6ne roles forbidding 
mention of varietal names on the bottle 


and almost certainly, it is feared, the bot- 
tling of pure varietal (AOC) wines. 

Major development of these planta- 
tions was not immediate since the 
clones lacked productivity. Unlike 
Grenache and Carignan, long pruning 
to assure yield required installation of 
trellising that was not very frequent in 
our region at that time. 

Since then, research and development 
on clones has permitted us to obtain pro- 
ductive Syrahs, cordon-pruned and 
trained on one wire, but is the final qual- 
ity what was hoped for at the beginning? 
This is far from being the case! 


The wines 

After 25 years what can you say about 
the wines? 

The whole gamut of quality in Syrah 


wines is produced in the southern 
Cétes-du-Rh6ne. 

These range from light wines of no par- 
ticular personality from heavy yielding 
young vines (70 hectoliters/hectare [ap- 
proximately five tons/acre] or more), to 
rich, expressive wines with characteristics 
affirmed at yields around 35 to 45 hecto- 
liters /hectare (two+ to three tons/acre) 
and plantation densities of 3,500 to 4,000 
vines /hectare. 

Three levels of quality are observable 
(from healthy grapes of course): 

1) Dilute wine, of pretty color, not very 
intense at 10% to 10.5% alcohol. Table 
wine [in the European sense, vin 
ordinaire], fine and elegant. 

2) Balanced wine, color ruby, very 
vivid with touches of violet, aromatic 
characteristics affirmed on dominant veg- 
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etal notes, high strung. Quality tannins, 
but angular. This is, for me, the very es- 
sence of a vin de cépage (varietal wine), be- 
cause the powerful expression of the 
cépage dominates. 

3) Powerful wine, somber colored, al- 
most black, intense, deep. Rich, complex 
aromas of fruits, licorice, violet, concen- 
trated tannins, very expressive wines at 
the limit of astringency. Very long in 


taste, capable of harmonious maturation 
which develops very noble smoke and 
fruit characteristics. This is what to aim 
for when the potential of the terroir domi- 
nates the aromatic vigor of the cépage. 


Climate 

The climate of the Cétes-du-Rh6ne is of 
the Mediterranean type, that is to say, 
hot, dry, and sunny. Periods of precipita- 
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tion are rare, abundant, and brief. 

Temperatures during the vegetative cycle 
can be elevated (25°C to 30°C or 77°F to 
86°F) or else strongly lowered (to 15°C to 
20°C or 59°F to 68°F, in June and July) by 
the mistral, a cold, dry north wind. 

The climatic characteristics that pro- 
duce great vintages are: 

e A stock of water built up over the 
winter or big rains in April. 

¢ Heat. 

e¢ Rains or thunderstorms (at least 
50mm) around the 15th of July and the 
15th of August. 

¢ A dry, bright end of season, with 
moderate temperatures. 

For Syrah, budbreak always seems 
slow and difficult. The reserve of water 
[in the soil] and heat are very important 
at the start of vegetation. 

From flowering on, the development 
is rapid and abundant if the soil is too 
rich (water, fertilizer, heat, deep soil). 
Vegetative growth is excessive, and the 
vine behaves like salad, producing 
vegetal mass and no fruit. 

Conversely at the moment of veraison, 
the soil must be well supplied with avail- 
able water, but without excess, and in line 
with the soil’s capacity to retain it (no 
problem on clay soil, delicate on soils that 
are sandy and too well-drained). 

¢ In effect, drought during veraison 
provokes a phenomenon of scalding and 
a blockage of maturation. 

¢ Too much water at veraison pro- 
vokes swelling of the berries, dilution of 
the sugars and acids, diminution of color 
and aromas, all the more when the pre- 
ceding period has been too dry. 

¢ Between flowering and harvest, 100 
days is average, but climatic variations 
can make this period vary. The date of 
budbreak is more irregular but, in gen- 
eral, this has no effect on the flowering. It 
is, above all, the temperatures during the 
month of May that influence the date of 
flowering. 


Viticulture 

The soils are fundamentally different 
from the northern region. We pass from 
granitic soils (in the north) to soils that are 
generally rather deep clay-lime. 

Cultural habits are also different as a 
result of plantation densities (around 50% 
fewer vines per hectare), from which 


'Translator’s note: it should be remembered 
below that AOC regulations in the southern 
Rhéne, with a few very restrictive exceptions, 
require dry farming. 
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comes a greater yield per vine. 

The arching carriage of [the] Syrah 
[vine] makes training it on three wires or 
on stakes indispensable to permit a maxi- 
mum of leaf surface [to be] in the sun and 
to expose the bunches to the light. You 
have to remember that the yield per vine 
will be four to five times superior to that 
of Syrah in the north. 

Culture should limit vegetative expan- 
sion and production of wood because too 
vegetative a vine would produce wines 
in which herbaceous and vegetal charac- 
teristics predominate. Soils poor in water 
are thus necessary. However, at the mo- 
ment of veraison, even a slight drought is 
very prejudicial to maturity, and if the 
crop is a little too heavy, scalding and 
blockage of maturity are very probable. 

The choice of soils and microclimates 
good for culture of the vine in the Rhéne 
Valley should follow several principles. 
But the choice can be made as a function 
of two inverse considerations: 

¢ On terrain ‘X,’ with what cépage 
would I have the best results? 

¢ I want to plant Syrah: what terrain to 
choose? 

Soils and microclimates in the Rhéne 
valley vary a lot: 

e Vineyards on the plain: Ste. Cécile, 
Plan de Dieu, Suze la Rousse and Tulette, 
St. Victor, Chusclan, etc. 

¢ Hillside vineyards. 

e Vineyards on plateaus or high slopes 
(above 250 m). 

e Rhone valley vineyards in the north- 
ern part of the south. 

e Vineyards in the east-west running 
valleys of the Rhone tributaries. 

Diversity on the level of soils is also 
clear; in general clay-lime is dominant. 
But siliceous-limey and siliceous-clay 
soils are frequent. 

The presence of cailloux roulés (rolled 
‘pebbles,’ rounded cobblestone-sized), 
silica-based, or of limestone rock gives 
different structures to the soil. 

Cultural methods — tilling or herbi- 
cide, fertilizer spread on the surface or 
localized — provoke a more or less bal- 
anced occupation of the soil by the roots. 

All microclimates are capable of being 
planted with Syrah except the zones that 
are too arid and scorching and the cold 
zones with deep, humid soil. It is evident 
that to each microclimate corresponds an 
aspect of the wine. At this level, the pos- 
sibilities of variation are infinite, and in all 
their subtlety, the nuances of the wines 
will be infinite, too. 


Harvest 

Here is the fundamental point, the 
choice of maturity level is going to permit 
[us] to express the quality of the product 
and to bring out all the efforts made on 
cultural methods. 

1) Evolution of the richness in sugar 
and the fall of acidity should follow the 
regular curves. Slowdowns, dilutions, 
and resumption of activities due to 
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weather conditions (rain or cold) are 
prejudicial. 

2) The maturity should be regular and 
homogeneous on all the elements of the 
bunch and the plant (berry, seed, stem, 
cane, leaf). 

3) You should not see any withering of 
the bunches, but on the other hand, a 
slight onset of overripeness is preferable 
to underripeness. In case of too low a 
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temperature at the moment of maturity, a 
certain level of overripeness is, in my 
opinion, propitious for great quality (a 
consideration uniquely pertinent to low 
yields). In case of big yields, the fall of 
acidity and the onset of overripeness 
will give wines without perceptible aro- 
matic characteristics and there is a 
strong possibility that the color will be 
unstable and weak. 

We notice that for big yields (around 60 
to 80 hectoliters per hectare, four to six 
tons/acre), which you often run into on 
young vines, the best maturity seems to 
be located between 10.5° and 11° poten- 
tial alcohol and 4.5 to 5 total acidity (ex- 
pressed as sulphuric; 6.75 to 7.50 g/liter, 
expressed as tartaric). 

At this level, the color is lively, of 
moderate but sustained intensity, and 
the aromatic qualities tend to be fruity 
and vegetal. 


Vinification 

Different arrangements are envisaged 
as a function of yield. 

For harvests of low yield (35 to 45 hec- 


toliters per hectare) and full maturity: 

¢ Destemming is not imperative, but 
you have to avoid even the slightest 
‘grinding’ of the stem. Sulphuring is in- 
dispensable at 5g (50 ppm) of SO,/hecto- 
liter of eventual juice and rapid yeast in- 
oculation with a ‘pied de cuve’ (starter 
culture) of indigenous yeasts. Ideal tem- 
perature 28°C to 32°C toward the end of 
fermentation. 

¢ Drawing-off after two to three days 
below 1000 density (avoid letting cool on 
the marc), ‘bleed’ with a light aeration 
and assemble the wines of the first press, 
to the extent that the equipment for 
pressing is ready for it. 

¢ The first racking should take place 
soon to eliminate the gross impurities 
(five to ten days after drawing off). The 
wine stays on the lees after that to un- 
dergo malolactic fermentation at a tem- 
perature around 18°C (64°F). 

For harvests from high-yielding young 
vines: 

¢ Destemming seems indispensable to 
me, vinification at 28°C (82°F) to 30°C 
(86°F) maximum. 


¢ Drawing off between 1000 and 1010 
density; fermentation should finish ‘in 
clear juice’ at a controlled temperature of 
24°C to 26°C (75°F to 79°F). Press wine 
should be stored separately and as- 
sembled later after tasting. 

¢ The first racking should take place as 
soon as possible with light aeration, but 
without sulphuring in order not to hinder 
malolactic fermentation. Storage tem- 
perature of 18°C to 20°C (64°F to 68°F) for 
the malolactic. 


Syrah and the other cépages 

Syrah is undoubtedly a quality- 
enhancing contribution in assemblage 
with the other cépages of the Cétes-du- 
Rhone. The most complimentary result is 
obtained with Grenache in the measure 
of 15% to 50% according to the wines you 
start with and your objective. 

An assemblage which seems very ex- 
pressive to me is 60% Grenache, 30% 
Syrah, and 10% Cinsault. 

The assemblage of Grenache 4, Syrah 
’, and Mourvedre *% can also give great 
wines. But in this case, the three cépages 
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must already be ‘complete’ wines, able to 
stand on their own. 

Should you vinify the different cépages 
together or separately? My response is a 
clear yes [to co-fermentation]; however it 
is rarely possible because the technical 
qualities of the grapes often require dif- 
ferent vinification methods. 

In the case of quality grapes ripe at the 
same time, co-fermentation permits the 
exchanges and balances right away that 
you look forward to obtaining from the 
assemblage of finished wines. The mar- 
riage is more complete. 


Impact of Syrah on assemblages 

The most perceptible contribution is 
that of color intensity, often feeble in 
Grenache and Cinsault. The nuance is 
also much more ruby. Syrah’s resistance 
to oxidation and slow maturation permit 
an improvement in the staying power of 
the other cépages. 

On the level of the quality and nobility 
of the tannins, the contribution of Syrah is 
evident. With Grenache, the balance of 
structure is very complementary. 


"Aspects of Compensation — 


This comparative table permits a calculation, ac- 
cording to the type of wine you want, of the effect 
of Syrah on an assemblage in the southern Rhone. 


+ 


Grenache | Cinsault Mourvedre 


Color 
(if low) 


Acidity oe 
(if low) 
Tannin fe 


(if low) 


(if low) 


Aromas ak 
(if low) 
Finesse rs) 
(lack of) 


Rapidity 
of ageing 


Key: in an assembled wine, the cépage marked 
+ (compensates for) 
- (discompensates for) 
® (neutrally affects) 
the state of quality listed at the left. 
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Conclusion 

In the southern Cétes-du-Rh6Gne, it is 
possible to obtain great wines in which 
the majority of grapes come from the 
Syrah cépage. That is, to the degree in 
which the following parameters are scru- 
pulously respected: 

¢ Choice of terroir 

¢ Balanced development of the vegeta- 
tive mass 

¢ Density of plantation 

¢ Level of maturity 

° Yield 

¢ State of health [of the crop] 

The wines obtained are then young, of 
a beautiful strong color, deep, ruby, with 
a very slight violet note. 

The aromas are fresh, powerful on a 
fruity note (wild blueberry, black- 
currant) with a floral palette, violet, lin- 
den blossom. 

The tannins are noble, without aggres- 
sion, but present and round. The sensa- 
tions in the mouth are balanced between 
acid and tannin with no dominance of al- 
cohol. A fruity/violet note often adds 
licorice and smoke. a 
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PART III: 


Pierce's disease 


(The following questions were received 
from PWV -readers in response to two reports 
on Pierce’s disease in PWV , Part-I, March/ 
April’93, Part-II, May/June’93) 


How long can a vine survive chronic 
symptoms of Pierce's disease before 


dying? 

A: Climate and the vine’s variety and 
age determine how long a vine with 
Pierce’s disease (PD) can survive — or 
even more importantly — continue to 
produce a crop. Hot climates like the 
Central Valley in California accelerate 
PD symptoms due to moisture stress, 
even when there is more than adequate 
soil water. 

Young vines (one to three-years-old) 
succumb more quickly to infection than 
older vines. The basis of resistance to 
PD appears to be related to how 
quickly the bacterium Xylella fastidiosa 
multiplies and spreads within the vine. 
One-year-old Pinot noir or Barbera 
vines can die the spring after infection, 
whereas chronically infected 10-year- 
old Chenin blanc or Ruby Cabernet can 
live for more than five years. Long 
before that, however, these chronically- 
infected vines will not have a crop. 


When replacing a vineyard affected 

by Pierce’s disease and changing the 
variety, is it better to pull out all the vines in 
the block and replant new vines or graft the 
healthy vines and pull only the diseased 
vines? 

A: Consider more than Pierce’s disease 
in your decision. Will you be using a dif- 
ferent rootstock because of concerns 
about phylloxera? 

Would you prefer to fumigate the 
block before replanting because of con- 
cerns that replants will be stunted by resi- 
dent nematode populations? 

If the answer to the above questions is 
‘yes’ and the number of vines with PD in 


By Alexander Purcell, 

Dept. of Environmental Science, 
Policy & Management 

University of California, Berkeley 


the block is high, you will want to replant 
the entire block. 

If the foregoing are not major concerns, 
and only those vines near one edge of the 
block (typically next to a source of vec- 
tors) have a high incidence of PD, you 
probably would be better off replanting 
only that part of the block and individu- 
ally replacing chronically diseased or 
missing vines elsewhere. 

The first year that you confirm PD is 
present, it is a good idea to mark vines 
with symptoms and recheck them the 
following year. Remove all vines with 
PD symptoms the second year; they are 
chronically infected and unlikely to re- 
cover or continue to produce a signifi- 
cant crop. 


Is there an economic threshold for the 
Q blue-green sharpshooter with regard to 
Pierce's disease? 

A: There are various localities that have 
had numerous blue-green sharpshooters 
but never have had Pierce’s disease. If 
you live in such a situation, consider 
yourself lucky and hope that nothing 
changes. If you have Pierce’s disease in 
your own or nearby vineyards, the ques- 
tion is not so much “What is the eco- 
nomic threshold?”, but rather “How can 
I best prevent or minimize sharpshooter 
populations within a few hundred feet of 
my vineyard?” 


When removing blue-green sharp 

shooter habitat with herbicides or me- 
chanically, is there a time of year that is 
preferable? 

A: Unfortunately there is no one time 
of year that is best because the various 
kinds of plants that have to be removed 
require different techniques. Herbicides 
may be best for annuals, while repeated 
cutting (more than once/year and for 
more than one year) or uprooting may be 
necessary for perennials such as black- 
berry and wild grape. 

Another problem is: What do you re- 
place the removed plants with? The 
blue-green sharpshooter can reproduce 
on a very wide range of plants if year- 
round soil moisture and shade allow 
succulent growth. Presently, we do not 
have any recommended substitute 
plantings — ones that would prevent 
populations of sharpshooters from 
building up and that would not harbor 
the PD bacterium. More research is 
needed, and we are working to dis- 
cover plants that are neutral or even an- 
tagonistic to the PD bacterium. 


What do you think of a ‘trap-crop’ 

concept? Such as maintaining a green 
strip along the edge of a problem vineyard and 
treating this strip frequently with an insecti- 
cide? If this is possible, what would be some 
candidate plants? 

A: Trap crops for control of blue-green 
sharpshooter would have to be permanent 
(lots of dollars and hours) to be highly at- 
tractive to the vector. Their effectiveness has 
never been tested. Trap crops would seem 
to invite trouble in those years when ex- 
tended cool and wet springs reduce the ef- 
fectiveness of insecticidal control. 


HRENCH OAK 
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The blue-green sharpshooter is more 
attracted to succulent growth than to par- 
ticular species of plants. The lists of 
plants that are either preferred hosts of 
the sharpshooter or the bacterium 
Xylella fastidiosa is a long one. If you 
can, remove attractive plants like black- 
berry, elderberry, ivy, and so on, and 
replace them with grasses. This will re- 
duce the available habitat where the 
blue-green sharpshooter lives. 

If you choose to replace attractive 
plants with grasses, this alternative 
cover must be maintained in order to 
discourage growth of other plants that 
the blue-green sharpshooter prefers. 
This can be done by mowing and selec- 
tive weed control. Insecticidal control of 
the vector can be used to supplement 
habitat management. 


QO You stated that “The effects of low 


winter temperatures on bacterial sur- 
vival are probably indirect because bacterial 
cultures survive freezing very well in the lab.” 
What is the mechanism of vine recovery for 


those vines that were infected later in the 
growing season? 

A: My best guess is that dryness, not 
cold, causes the PD bacterium to die in 
dormant vines during winter. The colder 
the winter, the drier the xylem seems to 
become in dormant grapevines. The ear- 
lier the vine is infected, the larger the 
number of bacteria present in the vine by 
autumn. More importantly, the bacteria 
have a longer time to spread throughout 
the vine. Both of these factors would fa- 
vor the survival of the bacterium over the 
dormant period. 


What is the most effective early season 

Dimethoate application strategy, with 
regard to timing or stage of development, to 
control the over-wintering adults as well as 
the newly emerging next generation? 

A: The ideal time to treat vegetation 
alongside vineyards is as soon as warm 
weather causes increased foraging ac- 
tivity by the blue-green sharpshooter, 
but before bud break in grape vines. 
This is usually possible only when 
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warm weather precedes bud break, so 
in practice, most applications will be 
made after bud break. 

Remember that the blue-green sharp- 
shooter has only one generation per year. 
Effective insecticidal control of adults en- 
tering vineyards will prevent eggs being 
laid during the spring. Treating during 
or just before cool weather is ineffective 
because the sharpshooters do not move 
around and feed sufficiently to be af- 
fected by the insecticide. Sticky trap 
monitoring is the key to determining the 
best time to treat and how effective treat- 
ments were. 


How long does Dimethoate persist 
systemically in plants at control level 


concentrations? 

A: In the lab, insecticidal activity 
against sharpshooters persists for about 
three to four weeks. In the field, persis- 
tence will depend on plant vigor, tem- 
perature, and rainfall. We don’t have 
enough data to be precise. This is why 
monitoring for sharpshooter activity after 
treatment is important. 
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QO Does mass-trapping of the sharp 


shooter vector have any potential for 
significant control? For example, are the 
newly available rolls of yellow sticky tape that 


are stapled along the vine row of any value? 
A: My guess is that sticky tape would 
not trap enough blue-green sharpshoot- 
ers to reduce their populations enough to 
see a corresponding drop in PD, but I’m 
not aware of any data on this point. For 
insect pests generally, trapping is effec- 
tive if the trap is extremely attractive and 
the pest to be controlled can be tolerated 
in low numbers. I doubt that either is 
true for the blue-green sharpshooter. 
However, sticky tape should be useful 
in locating where the greatest concentra- 
tions of blue-green sharpshooter enter a 
vineyard from surrounding vegetation. 
Simply stretch out the tape along natural 
vegetation adjacent to your vineyard and 
notice which portions of the tape capture 
the greatest numbers of sharpshooters. 
Note that grass-feeding sharpshooters in 


COLOR VARIATIONS? SCUFFING? ADHESION DIFFICULTY? 


EMS? 


LABEL P 


the Central Valley of California are not 
attracted to yellow traps. 


Many growers are now planting a 
few prune trees along the edge of 


vineyards to provide habitat and overwinter- 
ing prey for the Anagrus wasp that parasit- 
izes the grape leafhopper. Do you think this 
practice would encourage or discourage the 


bluegreen sharpshooter? 

A: It will not discourage it. Whether 
or not prunes support the blue-green 
sharpshooter will depend upon the con- 
dition in which they are grown. If the 
trees are located in drier areas away 
from habitats attractive to the blue- 
green sharpshooter, they should not be 
a factor for populations of that insect. 
Remember also that plums have been 
shown to be excellent hosts of the PD- 
bacterium, Xylella fastidiosa. 

Prune trees should not be hosts of the 
grass-feeding sharpshooter vectors, but 
I have seen high populations of sharp- 
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shooters on the cover of grasses (chiefly 
Bermuda grass) that develop under re- 
peated flood irrigation of plum orchards 
in California’s Central Valley. 


increase the incidence of PD in vine- 
yards which are located in/near favorable 


habitats for the blue-green sharpshooter? 
A: Not as long as these cover crops are 
mostly grasses from spring through sum- 
mer in coastal vineyards. The blue-green 
sharpshooter can be found on wild mus- 
tard, chicory, and other common vine- 
yard winter weeds, but these plants are 
typically disced in at or before budbreak. 
Mowing can also keep cover crops in a 
condition that is not attractive to the blue- 
green sharpshooter. Avoid permanent 
cover crops with Bermuda grass or water 
grass in areas where the grass-feeding 
sharpshooters (green sharpshooter or 
red-headed sharpshooter, for example) 
may be significant. B 


O Are permanent cover crops likely to 
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B SALICYLIC ACID: 


Rootstock defense? 


By C.J. Muller, R.K. Striegler, 

K.C. Fugelsang, and D.R. Wineman 
Viticulture & Enology Research Center, 
California State University, Fresno 


indicative of resistance to phylloxera 
and other soil-borne pests? 

Few events have been as catastrophic 
to the California winegrape industry as 
the recent emergence of biotype-B phyl- 
loxera. This strain of phylloxera dam- 
ages and ultimately kills vines grafted 
on AxR-1 rootstock.*? 

It has been estimated that 60% of vine- 
yards in Napa and Sonoma counties are 
planted on AxR-1.¥ All of these vine- 
yards will eventually need to be re- 
planted on rootstocks which have broad 
resistance to phylloxera (rootstocks of 
American species or hybrids of American 
species.) The cost of replacing vineyards 
damaged by phylloxera has been esti- 
mated at over $500 million.®’© Asa result, 
grape growers and winemakers are ex- 
tremely interested in rootstock resistance 
to phylloxera. 

Hardie and Cirami have outlined 
mechanisms of resistance to phylloxera in 
a recent review of grapevine rootstocks."° 
They state that susceptibility should be 
measured as the fractional reduction in 
total growth, during a specified period of 
time, in the presence of a pest, disease, or 
debilitating condition. In general, they 
say phylloxera resistance may be due to: 

1. Non-preference — The rootstock 
possesses characteristics that are unattrac- 
tive for reproduction, feeding, or shelter 
to phylloxera or other soil-borne pests. 

2. Antibiosis — The rootstock adversely 
affects the growth and reproduction of 
phylloxera. 

3. Tolerance — The rootstock lives and 
thrives with no permanent damage, de- 
spite supporting phylloxera populations 
capable of damaging more susceptible va- 
rieties. 

Most rootstocks demonstrating resis- 


| s the salicylic acid content of rootstock 


tance to phylloxera that are currently in use 
are from three Vitis species; V. berlandieri, V. 
riparia, and V. rupestris.” Their phylloxera 
resistance is broad and durable, having re- 
mained intact after over 120 years of root- 
stock use in Europe. The proceeding infor- 
mation suggests that resistance is not due to 
a single mechanism, but that all three 
mechanisms of resistance are likely to be 
functioning at some level. 

Studies by Dennis Boubals in France sup- 
port the above reasoning.” He determined 
that resistance to phylloxera in various Vitis 
species was due to tolerance and repulsion. 
He viewed repulsion of phylloxera from 
roots as evidence for antibiosis. 

We propose that salicylic acid and its 
metabolites may be the antibiosis factor 
involved in rootstock resistance to phyl- 
loxera and other soil-borne pests. Sali- 
cylic acid is ubiquitous in plants and its 
concentration has been found to increase 
when the plant is under attack by viruses, 
bacteria and fungi.*°""9!4 Salicylic acid 
is so common and seems to perform so 
many other functions in plants, in addi- 
tion to defense, that it has been postulated 
as a plant hormone." 

In addition, salicylic acid and its me- 
tabolites seem to be cytotoxic (that is le- 
thal) to microorganisms and have been 
shown to prevent viral replication in 
plants.°* 

Is it coincidental then, that non-vinifera 
varieties that display greater tolerance 
against pests have consistently higher lev- 
els of salicylic acid (and its metabolites 
2,3- and 2,5- dihydroxybenzoic acids) 
than Vitis vinifera?'12177124 

If higher levels of salicylic acid and its 
metabolites result in antibiosis, then it 
stands to reason, that a quick method for 
determining phylloxera resistance might 
be to analyze root tissue for levels of sali- 
cylic acid. Analysis of salicylic acid con- 
tent is done routinely in biological fluids, 
and there are accurate methods for iden- 
tifying / quantifying it by chemical and 
physical means.?717197024 

Since the concentration of this chemical 


seems to increase when the plant is chal- 
lenged, the root tissue examined must also 
be under attack by phylloxera for the test to 
be meaningful. Testing in this manner will 
not only determine base-line levels of sali- 
cylic acid, but also the roots’ potential to 
generate such chemical under stress. 

Surely, such testing should be carried 
out under conditions that imitate, as 
closely as possible those likely to be en- 
countered in the field, in terms of other 
stress factors. This is particularly impor- 
tant regarding nitrogen availability. Ni- 
trogen.is needed by the plant for a 
myriad of crucial reactions, including 
manufacture of DNA as well as the en- 
zymes which regulate the plants’ metabo- 
lism. Included also, are the enzymes in- 
volved in the manufacture of the vines’ 
defense chemicals, such as salicylic acid. 
In the plant, cell division and growth 
have first priority for nitrogen. Synthesis 
of the vines’ defense mechanisms is of 
lesser priority in nitrogen utilization. 
Thus, if nitrogen is limiting, the vines’ de- 
fenses will suffer. 

We are not suggesting that growers 
rush to the drugstore and buy the world’s 
supply of aspirin (a form of salicylic acid). 
Treatment of the roots with salicylic acid 
might not provide an answer to this prob- 
lem. As indicated by Malamy and 
Klessig, first, such treatment might be too 
expensive, and second, since salicylic acid 
is quite soluble, it might not be feasible to 
achieve phylloxera-controlling concentra- 
tions in the immediate vicinity of the 
roots." Rather, it is suggested that it is 
the salicylic acid within the plant (nor- 
mally present, plus that produced as a re- 
sult of attack by phylloxera), which might 
provide control. 

We are currently investigating the pos- 
sibility that significant differences exist in 
levels of salicylic acid among sensitive 
and phylloxera-resistant rootstocks. Also, 
we will be examining whether phyllox- 
era-challenge will stimulate the vine to 
produce increased levels of salicylic acid. 
Data generated from these studies will 
increase our knowledge about rootstock 
phylloxera resistance. Also, this informa- 
tion might be helpful to the industry in 
selecting and breeding vines with resis- 
tance to phylloxera and other pests. 
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American Gewurztraminer 


breaks the Alsace-style myth 


By Eleanor & Ray Heald 


Lh limate is the most 
important factor in pro- 
ducing dry Gewurztra- 

miner,” Amity Vineyard’s (Amity, 

OR) Myron Redford stresses. “Ge- 

wurztraminer is like Pinot Noir, it 

needs a cool climate.” 

This exclusive PWV varietal re- 
view examines elements necessary 
for production of a cool-climate, fla- 
vor-diverse American dry-style Ge- 
wurztraminer. 

“Gewurztraminer and Pinot Noir 
are two varietals that seem to be 
more site-specific,” notes Navarro 
Vineyard’s (Philo, CA) Ted Bennett. 
“But an equally important consider- 
ation is hang time. “You are not go- 
ing to make a great Gewurztra- 
miner with abundant flavor if rip- 
ening occurs in August when the 
temperature is 104°F.” 


Physiological maturity 

Bennett referenced studies he’s 
read discussing Gewurztraminer’s 
biological maturity and explained a 
new practice at Navarro. 

“In 1992, we started picking at 
19° Brix and worked our way up to 
overripe,” he explains. “Lots were 
kept separate and 77% of the cuvee 
came from lots with Brix levels we 
considered physiologically mature 
in previous years. Lots under 23° 
Brix have different aromatics and 
add complexity. 

“From this experience, we will con- 
tinue to use multiple maturities to 
achieve the best wine blend. We cur- 
rently find the wine attractive, but 
have no idea how it will age.” 

Dan Moore (Z Moore, Windsor, 
CA) describes harvest with the vine- 
yard adjacent to his winery. “I pick 


for flavor and mouthfeel,” he main- 
tains. “In 1991, the hang time was 
significantly longer by 2'2 weeks. 
The fruit was enjoyable at 21.5° to 
22.5° Brix and we achieved many of 
the same results as in prior years 
when we picked at 23° Brix and 
higher.” 

Moore explains that this vineyard 
typically ripens in three different sec- 
tions. When picking is done in the 
first block at slightly lower sugars, 
without optimal flavors, this lot offers 
the blend depth of mouthfeel and bal- 
ances the acidity. 

“In the last ten years, 1991 was the 
anomaly for me,” Moore states. “I 
like the structure of the wine that 
came in at lower sugars.” 

In the Finger Lakes region of New 
York state, Vinifera Wine Cellars /Dr. 
Konstantin Frank (Hammondsport, 
NY) grapes are picked between 21° 
and 22° Brix. Winemaker Peter Bell 
looks for fully ripe grapes and wel- 
comes a small amount of dry botrytis. 

At Claiborne and Churchill (San 
Luis Obispo, CA), all grapes are pur- 
chased. “Most of the Gewurztra- 
miner comes from Ventana Vineyard 
(Monterey County),” Clay Thompson 
reports. “At Ventana, Doug Meader 
picks over a period of time, but we 
usually get juice averaging 21.5° Brix. 
But we, like everyone else, noticed 
that in 1991, the fruit had much more 
character even if the fruit was picked 
at the same sugars as prior years. We 
got our juice October 5 in 1991 and 
that’s a full month later than usual.” 

Michael Martella (Thomas Fogarty 
Winery, Portola Valley, CA) also 
sources grapes from Ventana and 
agreed with Thompson’s remarks, 
but stated that grapes were picked at 
22° to 24° Brix for Fogarty. 

“We've picked both ways, some by 
accident and some by design,” Milla 
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Handley (Handley Cellars, Philo, CA) 
offers. “In 1992, circumstances led to 
Gewurztraminer arriving at the winery 
at 24° Brix and I like the wine. Yes, we 
had high alcohol problems, but it’s very 
flavorful. 

“Tf I had my druthers, I’d pick at 22° to 
22.5° Brix with all dark pink berries, but 
you have to go with flavor. It’s a consid- 
eration above alcohol, above acid, and 
above everything else, it must taste right. 

“T favor the idea of picking vineyards 
from slightly less ripe to overripe. The 
last vineyard we pick is our least ripe 
(21.5° Brix), but bunches hang on the 
vine at least a week longer than other 
sources and it is fully colored.” 

At Bargetto Winery (Soquel, CA), 
grapes are picked at one maturity. “We 
don’t have the option to select,” Paul 
Wofford explains. “We’ve gone from 
picking in the 19° - 21° Brix range, 
where we captured floral qualities, but 
it wasn’t what we were looking for 
overall in a barrel-fermented style. 
Currently, grapes are picked right 
around 23° Brix in the Pinnacles Vine- 
yard (Monterey County) with 80% to 
90% of the berries fully pink and do 
overnight skin contact to extract flavor 
intensity and heighten the aromatics. 

At Foris Vineyards (Cave Junction, 
OR), grapes are picked in a 22.5° - 25° 
Brix range with pH levels 3.3 to 3.7. 
“Botrytis is rarely a problem, in fact I’d 
like to see more of it,” Sarah Powell 
comments. 

“We pick by flavor and taste, instead 
of Brix,” Redford explains. “I taste the 
grapes after they have all turned dark 
purple. When the spice appears, we 
pick.” 


Skin contact 

Sarah Powell also believes that a 24 to 
48-hour skin contact is a means to 
achieving flavor complexity. 

“Skin contact is very relevant with 
Gewurztraminer grown in a cool 
climate,” adds Bell. “It’s the only vari- 
etal on which I use this technique. 
Average duration is 18 hours at 50°F. 
As we press, I taste the juice and when 
it starts getting too coarse, I start a press 
fraction that ends up in a bulk wine.” 

Redford also advocates use of skin 
contact as a complexity enhancer. He 
usually gives 12 hours of skin contact to 
some of his lots. The temperature is de- 
termined by the weather; usually 50°F 
to 60°F overnight. 


Alcohol levels 

Discussion of picking at maturity levels 
with 24° Brix triggered more discussion 
of sugar conversion. “It depends on 
whether your focus is flavor or alcohol,” 
Martella maintains. 

“Alcohol levels and the sugars we pick 
at vary widely,” Bennett contends. “In 
1991, we had an early hot spell, then it 
cooled down. The lots we liked best av- 
eraged 24.5° Brix. True, the wine is 
slightly hot, but it is flavorful. 

“Just like Chardonnay, with Gewurz- 
traminer you are better off picking when 
the grapes taste physiologically ripe than 
picking them underripe. The element 
that’s new to me is picking when berries 
are green and lacking pink color.” 

Jim Klein (Navarro Vineyards) sug- 
gested the topic of aromatics again as an 
overriding decision. “We're getting a 
greater aromatic profile by picking at a 
range of sugars,” he stresses. “Less ripe 
fruit gives us a 15% to 20% blending com- 
ponent for elevated floral qualities. The 
mouthfeel, structure, and flavors are 
coming from the more mature fruit. It el- 
evates the alcohol, but we’re concerned 
with flavor at this point.” 

Moore states that over the last few 
years he has experienced huge sugar to 
alcohol conversions. “I’ve been wonder- 
ing if they created a monster yeast,” he 
comments. There was general agreement 
on this point. 

“Vinquiry has said that conversions 
of 0.61 are possible,” Handley states. 
“We're seeing at least that. We’ve tried 
natural yeast with the thought that this 
would lower our conversion, but it 
didn’t work with Gewurztraminer. 
However, natural yeast lots went dry 
when commercial yeast lots didn’t. So 
who knows?” 

Bennett notes that in 1991 he used M-2 
yeast because it was touted as a lower al- 
cohol converter. There was only 0.2 dif- 
ference in alcohol levels, 13.7% vs 13.9%. 


Alsace-style myth 

“With respect to Gewurztraminer, 
Alsace producers go for alcohol,” Bennett 
contends. “Their bottlings will have a pH 
of 4 if you measure it. In general, they go 
for as big a wine as they can get. They 
aren't afraid of low acids. 

“One of the biggest misconceptions 
about Alsace Gewurztraminer is that it’s 
dry. They are rich wines with residual 
sugars in the range of what we'd call 
semi-dry. They don’t worry about the 


sugar because their focus is richness. 

“California is producing the driest Ge- 
wurztraminer in the world. Whether dry 
is good is a whole other issue.” 

Claiborne & Churchill use the term 
‘Alsatian Style’ on their Dry Gewurztra- 
miner. Thompson defends this decision 
by saying, “Originally, it was supposed 
to be a code word for dry. Back in 1983 
when we started, there were not that 
many dry Gewurztraminers. Consum- 
ers thought all Gewurztraminer was 
sweet. We were simply trying to con- 
vince people to try our wine, but our in- 
spiration and love of this wine stems 
from Alsace. 

“We use a significant portion of 
wood (older wood) and the same 
laissez-faire attitude about ML as the 
Alsace producers. When we changed 
the label from Gewurztraminer to Dry 
Gewurztraminer we almost dropped 
the Alsatian Style reference.” 

“Although Alsatian Gewurztraminer 
should be regarded as the benchmark,” 
offers Peter Bell, “there are certain pit- 
falls to attempting emulation of that 
style,” he says. 

“An American Gewurztraminer made 
the same way (with alcohol out of bal- 
ance, low acid, and phenolic bitterness) 
might well be a commercial flop,” adds 
Bell. “Therefore my approach is to make 
the wine in a more Germanic style — 
slightly higher acid, alcohol in the normal 
range, some RS (0.8%), and a soft finish, 
but still having varietal character.” 

Redford believes that his Gewurztra- 
miner (first produced in 1977) “continues 
the tradition of Alsace in America.” 


Acidulation and pH 

“Wines are better when they are not 
acidulated,” Bennett remarks. But 
Thompson points to a paradox and 
dilemma with Gewurztraminer. “The 
flavors I’m looking for don’t really start 
coming out until the acid starts to drop,” 
he says. “The pH rises and I almost al- 
ways have to add tartaric acid upfront 
and sometimes adjust again later because 
I want a pungent quality.” 

Handley acidulates in most years and 
she tries to make her best guess at crush. 
“Our pHs drop rapidly,” she comments. 
“We get acids of 0.60 to 0.65¢/100mL 
with pH of 3.1, so we’re careful not to 
over-acidulate. We don’t know why our 
pH is so low. At harvest, pH is 3.4 to 3.5 
and by the time the tartaric settles out, we 
have a bottling pH of 3.1.” 


The best grapevine for your new vineyard is the Duarte Nursery 


Big Pot Benchgraft 


(7 
Reasons Why: 


1. Your Choice of Stock, either certified or industry 
scion stock custom grafted onto your choice of 14 certi- 
fied resistant rootstocks. 


2. The Strongest Graft Union because every scion and 
rootstock is individually matched for diameter then hand 
taped and waxed to protect the union as it develops. 


3. One Quart Pots allow each vine three times the 
greenhouse space and twice the soil volume than do 
conventional paper sleeves. 


4, Full Sun Hardened in the central valley to con-dition 
the vine for your vineyard. 

5. Hand Selected for a developed root system and 
matured top growth before shipping to assure that every 
vine you receive is ready for planting. 

6. Direct Planting with the removable container allows 
the root system to interface directly with your vineyard's 
soil. 


7. Field Service before, during, and after planting. Let 
one of our field representatives meet you at your vine- 
yard. 

8. Free Delivery to most of California's grape 
growing regions. 

9. Guaranteed Stand success rates with our Big Pot 
Grafts are usually over 98%. We will replace up to 


2% of your order free; we will replace any losses over 2% 
at half price. 


10. You can Order Today for spring '94 please ask for 
John Duarte at 1-800-GRAFTED (1-800-472-3833) or 
fax 1-209-531-0352. 


11. New! Potted Dormants. Ideal for Year Round 
Planting. 


DUARTE NURSERY? 


oo 


j 


1-800-GRAFTED 


HUGHS ON CATT E O RNA 
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Moore has had the same experience. 
“With the smallest amount of tartaric 
acidulation in some lots of Gewurztra- 
miner, the pH drops dramatically,” he 
notes. “This has driven me off the acidu- 
lation course. In making an analogy to 
Chardonnay, there’s a shift in perceived 
style at the high-end of the variety. There 
are a significant number of these wines 
with pH of 3.6 and acidities of 0.50 to 0.55 
with flabbier mouthfeels. 

“Because I want a richer mouthfeel in 
Gewurztraminer, I’ve backed off from 
acidulation. I’m acidulating only in ex- 
treme instances and our pH levels have 
climbed to 3.6 to 3.7 in the bottle. Five 
or six years ago that would have both- 
ered me, but I don’t even think twice 
about it anymore.” 

“My region necessitates that I pick by 
flavor and berry appearance with full, 
even, rose coloration,” Bell maintains. 
“Acid levels and pH are not as impor- 
tant to me because they can always be 
adjusted.” 

Klein explains his acidulation method 
as follows. He titrates tartaric acid 
against the juice to determine the number 
of pounds/1,000gal of acid he needs to 
add to arrive at a pH of 3.4. “If the juice 
PH is already at 3.4, then I don’t acidu- 
late,” he says. “I don’t base decisions on 
TA atall. To me, pH is the critical factor 
because the aromatics and flavors change 
dramatically with pH.” 


Fermentation temperatures 

“Different fermentation temperatures 
bring different aromas and flavors,” 
Redford contends. “Cold fermentations 
result in fruitier wines while warmer 
temperatures enhance spicy characters.” 

Handley queries, “What's cold? To me 
that’s under 50°F. So, I’d say that I don’t 
ferment cold at 60°F to 65°F in a tank. 
Barrel fermentation does not have tem- 
perature control and I barrel- and pun- 
cheon-ferment anywhere from 25% to 
40% depending on the year.” 

Powell splits lots to ferment some tanks 
warm (60°F) and others cold (45°F). In 
1991, she put wine into two barrels as an 
experiment and liked the results. “Age- 
ing wine in neutral old puncheons is an 
asset to our wine,” she comments. “The 
percentage needs to vary with the vintage 
and vineyard. In 1992, 50% of the wine 
was aged for three months in five-year- 
old puncheons. 

At Bargetto, two different Gewurz- 
traminers are produced. The medium- 


dry is tank-fermented in the low 50°F 
range. The dry Gewurztraminer is 100% 
barrel-fermented, going into the barrel at 
about 40°F. The wine is inoculated in 
tank and at the first sign of fermentation 
activity, the juice is transferred to barrel. 

“By the time fermentation gets roll- 
ing, maximum temperatures are in the 
mid to high 60s in the barrel,” Wofford 
explains. “It rarely gets above 70°F. I’d 
be concerned if it got into the high 70s 
where Chardonnay can go without con- 
sequence. 

“We use Steinberg yeast for both 
Gewurztraminer styles, but notice a 
dramatic difference in character depend- 
ing on fermentation temperatures. The 
cold-fermented medium-dry style has 
significantly greater floral character while 
the barrel-fermented dry wine showcases 
spicy elements. Deep, rich flavors come 
with barrel fermentation.” 

At Thomas Fogarty Winery, juice is 
tank fermented at 50°F and can take up to 
50 days. “When it gets down to 5° Brix, 
I let the wine warm up to 55°F - 60°F,” 
Martella explains. 

Martella stops every tank at 0.4% re- 
sidual sugar and Handley at 0.6° Brix, 
while barrels and puncheons go to dry- 
ness. Thompson does % barrel fermen- 
tation and 4 tank fermentation. Barrel- 
fermented lots go into barrel at 50°F 
and peak in the 70s. Tank portions are 
Kept abou] =95-F: 

Navarro operates under several differ- 
ent regimes. Fermentation is done in 
many ovals and puncheons in which 
maximum fermentation temperatures 
reach 59°F to 63°F. Tank fermented lots 
reach a maximum of 55°F. One tank- 
fermented sweet reserve lot of 1,600 gal is 
stopped at 2.5% RS and used as a blend- 
ing component to bring the sweetness 
level of the blend to 0.4%. 

“When you ferment cold, you'll get sig- 
nificantly more aromatics in the begin- 
ning, particularly the Muscat character of 
Gewurztraminer,” Bennett emphasizes. 
“As the wine ages, those aromatics that 
you gain from low-temperature fermen- 
tation do not hold up in the bottle. Since 
we don’t release our wine until it’s been 
in the bottle at least six months, cold fer- 
mentation offers us little advantage.” 

Moore cold settles at 50°F to 55°F be- 
fore the wine is transferred to puncheons. 
“At first, we used Epernay, but we’ve 
gone to about 70% Montrachet,” Moore 
states. “It offers us a slow, even 25 to 40- 
day fermentation ideally hitting about a 


65°F maximum temperature. In warm 
years, however, we might get as high as 
75°F. Cellars are on night air, so much 
depends on Mother Nature.” 

All of the Gewurztraminer is tank- 
fernmented at Vinifera Wine Cellars. 


Yeast strains 

Moore’s last remarks quickly got a 
foray going in the direction of yeasts and 
decidedly away from a Prise de Mousse 
(PDM).camp. As stated earlier, Wofford 
at Bargetto uses Steinberg and Moore’s 
preference is Montrachet, which is also 
the choice for Martella at Fogarty. 

For a library selection submitted to the 
tasting, Redford at Amity had used 
champagne yeast, and has been using 
Steinberg, but switched to VL-1 in 1993 
for its turpene-enhancing qualities. 
Thompson (Claiborne & Churchill) pre- 
fers Epernay as do Powell at Foris, 
Handley, and Bell at Vinifera Wine Cel- 
lars. However, half the lots at Claiborne 
& Churchill are fermented with natural 
yeast. Navarro uses a mixture of PDM 
and Epernay. “I use Epernay on those 
lots I intend to stick,” Klein contends. 


MLF — pros and cons 

“We've elected not to do MLB 
Wofford says. “I specifically try to avoid 
it in the style we’re shooting for. The pH 
of our Monterey County fruit source is 
already elevated. I’m not looking for 
added richness or to soften acids. In fact, 
I believe we lose an inherent lightness in 
the fruit character by going to MLF.” 

Finding no MLF proponent, the follow- 
ing incident was related by Klein. By ac- 
cident in 1992, a French enology intern 
inoculated one of Navarro’s tanks with 
MCW malolactic bacteria. “This wine 
had a beautiful, buttery character during 
fermentation,” says Klein. “At about 12° 
Brix, we put it into puncheons and aged 
it on the lees. With no acidulation, the 
pH on this wine was 3.44. By blending it 
with other wines, we made a premier re- 
serve wine with lots of character.” 

“We're not saying, ‘no, never’ to MLF, 
but it’s not suited to the style of the vol- 
ume of our Gewurztraminer produc- 
tion,” Bennett adds. 


Lees contact 
Wofford who barrel-ferments, allows the 
wine to stay on the lees 30 days (without 
stirring) past dryness to add creaminess. 
“When you talk about lees, I think you 
have to consider the year,” Handley re- 
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marks. “We leave the wine on the lees as 
long as possible before bottling in late 
January or February. But the total time 
varies depending on whether we pick 
in September or October. We use an 
outside bottling line and we schedule 
with them in August. This doesn’t give 
us options.” 

Thompson comments that his situation 
is similar to Handley’s. “A lot depends 
on economics,” he states candidly. 

Moore typically bottles Gewurztra- 
miner in mid-July and the wine receives 
eight to 11 months lees contact without 
stirring, again depending on the vintage. 
“T try to get the barrel-fermented wine 
into tank for at least 45 days so I only 
have to do one pass through a filter be- 
fore bottling,” Moore adds. 

During the 90-day fermentation at 
Foris, gross lees remain unstirred. 

“Tt would be of interest to do MLF and 
eliminate filtering,” Thompson suggests. 
“This might offer a more flavorful, longer 
ageing wine. Since we don’t do MLF, I 


filter and sterile filter.” 

For the Navarro 1992 release, both a fil- 
tered and unfiltered bottling of the iden- 
tical cuvee were offered. The wine has a 
RS of 0.45% with bottling SO, levels at 
25ppm free and 65ppm total. “There’s 
simply insufficient sugar and high 
enough alcohol (13.3%) in the wine to 
support refermentation by any yeast 
strain,” Klein comments. 


Appropriate descriptors 

“To use a descriptor, you have to as- 
sume that your audience knows what it 
is,” Martella contends. Martella and 
Bennett both questioned the percentage 
of wine consumers who really know 
what lychee is. 

“There’s a host of citrus elements in 
Gewurztraminer,” Bennett remarks. 
“People know what citrus is, so this rela- 
tionship is valid. They understand the 
differences between lemon, orange, lime, 
and grapefruit juice. They know the dif- 
ference between the aromas and flavors 


of the flesh and the zest. They most likely 
know the difference between a juice or- 
ange and mandarin orange. These are le- 
gitimate descriptors.” 

Rose petal was also considered a 
bonified descriptor. 

“I try to best express the aromas and 
flavors given by the grape,” Powell main- 
tains. “I think these are rose, grapefruit, 
orange peel, clove, ginger, and I do use 
lychee.” 

“As an industry, we need to keep our 
descriptors live and in person, not in a 
can,” while actually tasting canned lychee 
fruit, Moore concludes. | 


PWV thanks Z Moore Winery for hosting 
the tasting/discussion and the following win- 
ery representatives for participating: Paul 
Wofford, Bargetto Winery; Clay Thompson 
and Fredericka Churchill, Claiborne & 
Churchill; Michael Martella, Thomas Fogarty 
Winery; Milla Handley, Handley Cellars; Ted 
Bennett and Jim Klein, Navarro Vineyards; 
and Daniel Moore, Z Moore. 
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(707) 765-6666 


SCOTT LABORATORIES INC. 


PETALUMA CA 94975-0249 


TELEX 171494: FAX (707) 765-6674 
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lees fi’l-ter 


A wide range (40x40 to 150x150) 
of filters which increase quality 
and quantity of wine recovered 
from lees. 
systems include 
slurry tanks, 
plate shifters 
and disposal 
systems. See 
also: Velo, Scott Labs. 
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¢) LABORATORIES 
SCOTT LABORATORIES LTD. 
950 BROCK ROAD SOUTH 
PICKERING ONT 
LIW 2Al CANADA 
(416) 839-9463 


TELEX 06-981445 : FAX (416) 839-0738 


American Oak Barrels, 
ome of Age 


Seguin Moreau Introduces an American Oak Barrel 


joe Seguin Moreau has been producing premium French Oak 
barrels since 1843. Today the Seguin Moreau barrels are found in the 
cellars of the most prestigious wineries in the world. Seguin Moreau now 
manufactures an American Oak barrel. 


The wood is a blend of the highest quality, hand-selected white oak from 
Missouri, Ohio, Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa. The rough-hewn staves 
are shipped to France where they are stacked and air-dried for about 24 
months. The wood is then coopered in the traditional French method by 
master coopers of Seguin Moreau. This includes a slow toasting over a 
natural wood fire to carmelize and soften aromatic components. 


The American Oak barrels complement a special style of Char- 
donnay and red wines such as Shiraz, Cabernet and Zinfandel. 
The barrels are available in two sizes; the standard Bordeaux 

Export shape of 225 liters and also in a 300 liter Puncheon size. 


The exacting care and 
dedication that has been 
a hallmark of Seguin 
Moreau in the making of 
premium French Oak 
barrels continues in the 
production of the 

cae American Oak barrel. 


SEGUIN MOREAU, USA @ 


2180 JEFFERSON STREET ¢ SECOND FLOOR e NAPA, CA 94559 
TELEPHONE: 707-252-3408 «© TELEX: 330153 © FAX: 707-252-0319 
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Imaginative foods for 
Gewurztraminer 


By Eleanor & Ray Heald 


et’s use some imagination in creat- 

ing wine and food harmonies for 

Gewurztraminer. Aren’t you just a 
little bored with the Asian connection? 
Gewurztraminer is a good match with 
the subtle, yet exotic, flavors and textures 
of oriental foods, such as Chinese, Viet- 
namese, and Japanese, but these are not 
the only possibilities. 


Appetizers and first courses 
Foie-gras and Gewurztraminer is a 

classic combination. In Alsace, Foie-gras 

en Brioche is served in many restaurants. 


The pastry 
adds a unique 
dimension not 
achieved by 
foie-gras alone. 
According to 
Alsace tradi- 
tion, aperitif 
Gewurztra- 
miner pours are served with soft pretzels, 
salted biscuits flavored with cheese or 
caraway seeds or a few slices of 
Kougelhopf, the uniquely shaped raisin 
and almond bread. The play of both salty 
and sweet foods with Gewurztraminer 
adds interesting elements. 
Gewurztraminer is the most full-bod- 
ied wine of Alsace. Its complex, yet deli- 
cate, aromas harmonize naturally with 
richer seafoods such as trout and salmon 
— baked, broiled, but especially smoked. 
Finger sandwiches with easily pre- 
pared smoked salmon mousse are deli- 
cious with Gewurztraminer and make 
an attractive plate of hors d’oeuvres. A 
spicy, pumpkin soup is a welcome 


Questions about viruses or 


accompaniment. 

Joseph Matter, chef/owner of the 
Michelin one-star Hotel des Vosges res- 
taurant in Ribeauvillé, France, prepared 
some splendid matches to illustrate the 
versatility of Gewurztraminer. “A 
Coquilles St. Jacques Mousse with pep- 
percorns works well because the pepper- 
corns play against the spiciness of Ge- 
wurztraminer,” Matter suggests. 

The richness of a Foie-gras d’Oie with 
Fig Puree was complemented by the pal- 
ate breadth of Gewurztraminer. “The fig 
puree delivers a delicate sweetness allow- 
ing full expression of the wine,” Matter 
contends. “Additionally, the fruitiness of 
the figs tends to lighten the foie-gras. 
Foie-gras can come across too rich, but a 
fruit puree balances the perceived rich- 
ness. The fig cuts the fat of the liver and 
allows the wine to succeed. The fig seeds 
in the puree add a crunchy character dis- 
tracting from the fatty richness.” 


Main courses 
Matching the rounder flavors of roasts 


Some label printers 
promise you anything... 
They tell you what you 
want to hear about prices, 
quality and delivery dates. 
—=eEEE-E 
We tell you the truth and then make sure 
it really happens. That way you can make 
budgets that are realistic, get quality labels 
that really help sell your wine, and delivery 
dates that we really keep... 


you might say 
we’re the real thing. 


1401 TUBBS LANE « BOX 361 * CALISTOGA, CALIFORNIA 94515 « 707.942.6033 


other grapevine pathogens...? 


ELISA assays we perform can detect: 
Grapevine Leafroll associated Viruses: 
Type I 
Type Il 
Type III 
Type IV 
Grapevine Fanleaf Virus 
Grapevine Yellow Vein Virus 
Xylella fastidiosa (Pierce's Disease) 
And more... 


We can help provide answers... 


Agri-Analysis Associates 
45133 Co. Rd. 32 B 
Davis, CA 95616 
(916) 757-4656 
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and game such as wild boar stew, veni- 
son saddle roast, rabbit, or pheasant with 
Gewurztraminer is chancy. What do 
work handsomely are veal kidneys and 
sweetbreads. The more opulent Pinot 
Gris from Alsace works best with heartier 
beef, lamb, and game. 

Those prefering meatless preparations 
will delight in a vegetable gratin made 
with Gruyere or Parmesan served with a 
glass of dry-style Gewurztraminer. 

Chef Matter prepared Raviole de 
Grenouilles (Frogs Legs Ravioli) in 
chicken cream sauce. The dish provided 
a neutral canvas on which the wine could 
display its personality. “The resistance of 
the frogs legs and the pasta force you to 
chew on both the food and the wine,” 
Matter illustrates. The Gewurztraminer 
refreshed what might have been per- 
ceived as a heavy cream sauce. Aromas 
from a fresh dill sprig on the plate el- 
evated the wine’s inherent spicy aromas. 

Posing a significant contrast to the 
wine was Matter’s preparation of Sandre 
(pike) Roti with Girolles and Tomato 


French Oak 


Coulis which require a dry Gewurztra- 
miner. The fish is sufficiently neutral to 
emphasize the balance between the 
wine’s naturally low acidity and height- 
ened fruitiness. The earthy, girolles 
(mushrooms) were mellowed by the 
wine’s spicy, fruity elements. The coulis 
was light and creamy with chunks of 
fresh tomato. 

“It’s interesting to see how the acidity 
of the tomato coulis refreshes against 
the wine’s low acidity to cleanse the 
palate,” Matter notes. “In general, I’d 
have to say Gewurztraminer likes rich, 
fatty, low acid foods. It dislikes acidity 
in food because acidity emphasizes the 
wine’s sweetness and can make it ap- 
pear cloying and flat on the palate. If 
you prepare something with acidity 
like the tomato coulis, the Gewurztra- 
miner must be one of the driest.” 


Cheeses 

Gewurztraminer is great with mature 
and stronger-flavored cheeses such as im- 
ported Munster (not the insipid, rubbery 


Eliminate pest 


cheese with the orange-colored rind 
found domestically). Pont L’Eveque, 
readily available where specialty im- 
ported cheeses are sold, makes a good 
substitute for imported Munster. 

Blue-veined cheeses destroy the flavors 
of many wines. Surprisingly, Gewurztra- 
miner is particularly delicious with Bleu 
d’Auvergne and Roquefort. 


Classic desserts 

It’s frequently difficult to pair a dessert 
wine with a dessert. If the dessert is 
sweeter than the wine, the wine tastes 
flat. If the reverse is the situation, the des- 
sert (and lots of preparation time) is lost. 
A Gewurztraminer (between 0.5% and 
1.0% RS) is perfect complementing a 
simple cheese cake, lightly flavored with 
cinnamon and vanilla. Both wine and 
food benefit from this match. 

When purple plums are in season, a 
plum pie and Gewurztraminer with 1% 
RS do nicely as a dessert combo if about 
4 teaspoon of cinnamon to play on the 
natural spiciness of the wine is used. 


irds and the mess they bring 


to your property. Call or write today for liter- 
ature featuring the most effective range of 
bird-repellent products available. 


730 W. LAKE ST. 


TONNELLERIE 


FRANCE 312-648-2191 


DEPT. PWV 
CHICAGO, IL 60661 
FAX 312-648-0319 
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NEW EQUIPMENT FOR 


Grapes, Juice, Wine 


Scott LaBoraToRIEs, INc. 

Willmes GmbH has intro- 
duced a new operating pro- 
gram for their Siemens 100U- 
series PLC-controlled WTP 
presses. This program is de- 
signed for optimum quality 
juice and is known as the 
VSQ (Very Special Quality) 
program. VSQ is offered on 
all models of the WTP-series 
tank presses. 

This program offers freely 
programmable pressure 
phases. This means that the 
parameters for the desired 
pressure, the pressure holding 
time, and the number of rota- 
tions can be defined from zero 
to the maximum values. 

Up to 70 pressure steps can 
be entered with pressure in- 
cremental increases from 0 to 
2,000 m-bar; pressure holding 
time of 0 to 600 seconds, and 
rotations from 0 to 10. 

This program offers com- 
plete flexibility for the wine- 
maker to process all grape 
varieties — whole cluster, 
destemmed and crushed. 
This procedure is done in the 
softest possible way and the 
highest demands for quality 
with regard to nearly solids- 
free juice. 

Up to eight separate pro- 
grams can be stored. The 
stored programs can be modi- 
fied during operation for spe- 
cific one-time requirements or 
permanently changed, all 
without interruption of the 
operating cycle. 

Optional data collection fea- 
tures and operation of up to 
eight presses via the new 
Willmes PC-program can be 
utilized with the new VSQ 
program. 


Velo SpA offers a full range 
of horizontal pressure-leaf fil- 
ters to compliment its tradi- 
tional line of vertical leaf fil- 
ters. Horizontal filters are 
available in eight sizes with 
the largest unit, 20 square 
meters. Vertical filters are 
available in eight sizes with 
the largest unit, 50 square 
meters. All filters (five square 
meters or larger) include dry 
cake discharge. Over 400 Velo 
pressure-leaf filters are in- 
stalled in North America. 

Velo also provides other fil- 
ter types, including plate fil- 
ters in ‘German sanitary’ style 
construction (sizes 40x40 and 
60x60), lees filters, and rotary 
drum vacuum filters. 

For more information, contact: 
Scott Laboratories, Inc., 2220 
Pine View Way, Petaluma, 
CA 94955, tel: 707/756-6666, 
fax: 707/765-6674. 

Please see our ads, pages 15, 23. 


McBrapy ENGINEERING, INc. 
The new McBrady Model 
#40 ORBIT bottle rinser/gas 
injector is designed and priced 
for smaller wineries. The 
Model #40 performs all of the 
functions of a larger, more ex- 
pensive bottle cleaner at a 
fraction of the cost. The sim- 
plistic design uses one set of 
change parts with adapter to 
run 750mL, 500mL, or 
375mL bottles, direct-tube 
injection for thorough clean- 
ing and gas injection, and a 
simple installation on an ex- 
isting line while occupying 
only 20 inches of line space. 
The Model #40 operates at 
lines speeds of 40+ bpm. 
Other ORBIT bottle cleaner/ 
gas injector models include: 


Model #60 — 48-inch diam- 
eter operates at speeds of 60 to 
70 bpm. This is the most 
popular model with over 60 
machines installed. 

Model #100 and #200 — 
54-inch diameter runs at 
speeds of 80 bpm for the 
Model #100 and up to 140 
bpm for the Model #200. 


The Model #200 features an . 


infeed timing screw. 

Model #220 — 54-inch di- 
ameter features a duplex rotor 
design that handles two 
bottles per rotor pocket, thus 
providing twice the cleaning 
and gas flushing time. A 
steam rinsing option is avail- 
able with the Model #220. 


For more information, contact: 
McBrady Engineering, Inc., 
PO Box 2549, Joliet, IL 60436, 
tel: 815/744-8900, fax: 815/ 
744-8901. 

Please see our ad, page 51. 


SanTA Rosa STAINLESS STEEL 


Santa Rosa Stainless Steel 
(SRSS) has built and in- 
stalled over 10,000 tanks in 


over 500 wineries across the 
U.S. in the last 25 years. 

SRSS manufactures a vari- 
ety of tanks including: fer- 
menting, storage, and dejuic- 
ing tanks; dosage and 
charmat tanks for cham- 
pagne. SRSS size capa-city 
of tanks ranges from 1-gallon 
to 230,000 gallons. Cooling 
jackets of channel design or 
low or high-pressure jackets 
for glycol, ammonia, or 
freon, are available. 
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SRSS has designed, fabri- 
cated and installed a 50-bbl 
brewhouse and fermenting 
cellar, including a steam- 
fired kettle, mashtun, and 
lautering system. 

SRSS maintains a supply 
of 500, 600, 3,000, and 4,500- 
gallon stock tanks for imme- 
diate delivery. 

SRSS also manufactures 
aluminum catwalks, sumps, 
press pans, and many other 
items in stainless steel. 

For deliveries outside of the 
United States, SRSS has 
shipped tanks to the Orient, 
South America, Mexico, and 
Australia. 

SRSS continues to manufac- 
ture quality stainless steel 
tanks for the wine industry at 
competitive prices. 

For further information, con- 
tact: Rod Ferronato, SRSS, at 
tel: 707/544-777. 

Please see our ad, page 33. 


ENOTECH CORPORATION 
ENOTECH offers a com- 
plete line of capsuling equip- 
ment, including new design 
capsule spinners specifically 


suited for tin and poly-lami- 
nate capsules; capsule applica- 
tors; and _ heat-shrinking 
equipment; for all desired bot- 
tling line speeds. Spinners 
and heat-shrinkers can be 
combined with capsule appli- 
cators into monobloc units. 

A new development is a 
universal capsuling machine 
combining spinning heads 
(for tin and polylam) and 
thermal heads (for heat- 
shrink capsules). Heads 
need not be removed/rein- 
stalled when changing from 
one capsule type to another. 
This universal machine is 
also available with integral 
capsule applicator. 

For more information, contact: 
ENOTECH, PO Box 576, Palo 
Alto, CA 94302, tel: 415/851- 
2040, fax: 415/851-2034. 
Please see our ad, page 2. 


RLS Equipment Co. 

The AMOS Adjustable 
Drive System (ADS) stem- 
mer/crusher has many fea- 
tures to provide performance 
tailored to individual re- 
quirements. 

The ADS has independent 
variable-speed motors on both 
the basket and internal stain- 
less steel spike stripping-shaft. 
The gap between the crushing 
rollers is adjustable from 3 to 
100mm, to allow the option of 
destemming and/or crushing. 
Models range from 10 to 120 
tons/hour capacity. 


The unique rectangular 
openings in the Hostalen (a 
highly durable plastic poly- 
mer) destemming basket per- 
mit grapes to pass through 


ROUNDUP 


with minimal maceration. 


The newly designed ‘Califor- 
nia’-style basket (see photo) 
allows for even higher whole 
berry counts, with a nominal 
amount of stems. 

AMOS and Kiesel progres- 
sive cavity pumps are avail- 
able in 5- to 100-tph capacity. 
All models are equipped 
with reversal protection 
switches, dry-run protection, 
and are ideal for transferring 
must, fermented must, and 
whole clusters. 

For filtration needs, RLS 
offers Strassburger equip- 
ment. Conventional filtra- 
tion systems include pad fil- 
ters in various chassis sizes, 
and DE and lees filters. The 
Micro-Cross cross-flow filtra- 
tion system provides sterile 
filtration in one pass with no 
color stripping. 

For pressing, RLS offers the 
Willmes line of equipment. 
Both the Tank Press and Uni- 
versal Press, providing high 
yields and low solids in the 
juice, are available with a vari- 
ety of options, including PC 
controllers with champagne 
or still wine programs. The 
newest Willmes WCP press 
addition is designed specifi- 
cally for use in the small to 
mid-sized winery. 

The most recent RLS-addi- 
tion is the PERA/COQO mem- 
brane-style press available in 
3,700L to 24,000L capacity. 
Highly regarded in France, 
the PERA/COQ press is avail- 
able with a variety of options, 
including PC controllers, 
axial-feed, and double doors. 

For more information, contact: 
RLS Equipment Co., 609/ 
965-0074 or 800/527-0197 on 
the West Coast. 

Please see our ad, page 45. 


StTaAViIn INCORPORATED 

StaVin produces modular 
systems for introduction of 
air-dried, fire-toasted French, 
European, or American oak to 
wine. StaVin modular sys- 
tems and stainless steel barrels 
with inserts provide dial-in 
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versatility in adjusting wood- 
to-wine ratios, offering wine- 
makers precise tools to impart 
the best flavors of oak cooper- 
age to their wines. 

For example, a modular 
system in a 6,000-gal tank can 
equal the flavor accrual ability 
of 100 French barrels — ata 
fraction of the cost. 

The StaVin system in stain- 
less steel barrels may be used 
as a concentrator for compo- 
nent blending. Low mainte- 
nance StaVin barrels are long- 
lasting, and provide strict 
oxidation control and mini- 
mum ullage. The barrels are 
designed for standard pallet 
handling systems. 

StaVin wood is carefully 
selected, harvested, cut and 
stacked for drying. StaVin 
drying is not by harsh kiln 
heat application. A mini- 
mum of 24 months tradi- 
tional air-drying draws out 
the oak aromas and softens 
tannins until it is ready for 
the flame. Fire toasting puts 
an edge on the flavors, en- 
hancing the oak further. 

StaVin‘s system allows in- 
sertion of 22 sq.ft. oak pack- 
ages to rejuvenate ‘tired’ oak 
barrels, adding years of useful 
service to existing cooperage. 
Vac-uum-packed units seal in 
freshly toasted flavors until 
moments before they meet the 
wine. StaVin oak is prepared 
to meet all commercial wine- 
making applications. 

For more information, contact: 


StaVin, PO Box 1693, Sausa- 
lito, CA 94966, tel: 415/331- 
7849, fax: 415/331-0516. 
Please see our ad, page 53. 


Cartsen & AssociATES 

Carlsen & Associates is a 
design and manufacturing 
company specializing in pro- 
cess equipment for the wine 
industry with a primary prod- 
uct line of pumps and pump 
systems. We are actively en- 
gaged in designing new sys- 
tems and upgrading existing 
systems to aid in producing 
higher quality wines and im- 
proving production. 

The newest development is 
a system utilizing a Wau- 
kesha positive displacement- 
style pump to move whole 
clusters of white grapes di- 
rectly to the press. 


The system includes a re- 
ceiving hopper with a screw 
conveyor that conveys the 
grapes into a pump hopper, 
also with a screw conveyor 
that is directly coupled to the 
inlet port of the Waukesha 
pump. Both screw conveyors 
are variable speed and are ad- 
justed to convey the same 
amount of grapes to the pump 
(which is also variable speed) 
that are being discharged, 
thus reducing maceration 
caused by an excessive 
buildup of grapes in the hop- 
pers. In addition, the unique 
rotor shape of the Waukesha 
pump cuts rather than crushes 
any stems that are partially in 
the pump inlet when the rotor 
closes the port. 
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During white grape receiv- 
ing, this system eliminates the 
need for a stemmer/crusher, 
greatly increases press capac- 
ity, and decreases filling time 
compared to dumping whole 
clusters directly into the press. 
The stems are introduced as a 
press medium allowing 
greater yields at lower press 
pressures. 

The same system is also 
used for red grape production 
by simply installing a stem- 
mer/crusher between the re- 
ceiving hopper and the pump 
hopper. 

For more information, contact: 
Carlsen & Associates, 5228 
Aero Drive, Santa Rosa, CA 
95403, tel: 707/576-0632, fax: 
707/576-7698. 

Please see our ad, page 50. 


Process ENGINEERS, INC. 

Process Engineers is the 
west coast representative for 
many equipment manufactur- 
ers. The newest of which is 
Gasquet, manufacturer of the 
Gasquet/Bordeaux barrel 
washer and a complete line of 
filtering equipment, and a 
new line of stainless steel but- 
terfly and ball valves, that set 
the standard for quality valves 
at the most reasonable prices 
in the industry. 

We also carry the complete 
line of well-known Demoisy 
equipment with everything 
from stemmer/crushers to 
grape conveyors and receiv- 
ing hoppers. 

In addition, we are the west 
coast representative for the 
Europress. This was the press 
on the cover of the Nov/ 
Dec’92-PWV . Ideal for whole- 
cluster pressing, due to the 
unrestricted full capacity 
drum, infinitely variable pro- 
gram for gentle pressing, and 
the largest door opening on 
the market. The press comes 
with a four-inch axial infeed 
and ball valve as standard 
equipment. 

With many options avail- 
able such as five- or six-inch 
axial inlet, pressure sensor 


and pneumatic pinch valve, 
pomace augers, and a Cham- 
pagne program controller, it’s 
easy to see that the Europress 
is designed to fit any need. 
The Europress is available in 
sizes from 1,800L to 25,000L. 
For further information, con- 
tact: Process Engineers Inc., 
26569 Corporate Ave., 
Hayward, CA 94545, tel: 510/ 
782-5122, fax: 510/785-8187. 


CrIVELLER COMPANY 

Criveller Company, in col- 
laboration with a large Euro- 
pean manufacturer, is proud 
to present to the North Ameri- 
can market the ultimate de- 
sign in red-grape fermenta- 
tion: the rotofermenter. This 
unit, which is entirely built in 
stainless steel, is available in 
different capacities: from the 
Model 80 HI (2,100 US-gal) up 
to the Model 600 HI (15,900 
US-gal). 

Rotofermenters offer the ad- 
vantage of controlling the fer- 
mentation temperature, ex- 
tracting more color, operating 
as a dejuicing tank, and facili- 
tate handling of the fermented 
dregs prior to the pressing 
stages. Several of these 
rotofermenters were installed 
for the 1993 vintage with very 
successful results. 

Rotofermenters may also 
be used to cryomacerate aro- 
matic varietals such as Ge- 
wurztraminer in order to 
achieve a deeper flavor ex- 
traction. 


Vacuum filters 

In the last three vintages, 
Criveller Company has in- 
stalled several vacuum filters 
throughout North America. 
This unit is available in vari- 
ous sizes to satisfy the require- 
ments of small, medium, and 
large producers. The versatil- 
ity and simplicity of the unit 
made its utilization on the fol- 
lowing filtration applications 
possible: 

¢ Freshly pressed grape juice. 

¢ Heavy tank bottoms re- 
sulted from juice clarification. 

e Fermented or unfer- 
mented lees. 

¢ Apple juices and apple 
Juice sediments. 

¢ Enzyme-treated fruit juice 
and others. 

¢ Vinegar lees. 

Advantages of the utilization 
of a rotary vacuum filter are: 

¢ Recovery of a high percent- 
age of good juice from filtra- 
tion of tank bottoms clarifica- 
tion residuals. 

¢ Recovery of high percent- 
age of wine or juice from fil- 
tration of lees. 

¢ Reduction in labor if com- 
pared with conventional lees 
plate filters. 

* Cost definitely lower than 
centrifuges. 

For more information and 
references in Canada and the 
U.S., please call: Criveller 
Company at 905/357-2930, 
fax: 905/374-2930. 

Please see our ad, page 44. 


KLR Macuines, Inc. 

Vaslin and Bucher grape 
processing equipment are 
provided by KLR Machines, 
Inc., including the Delta 
destemmer and crusher, PM 
progressive cavity must 
pumps, Vinimatic rotary fer- 
mentors and drainers, and a 
wide range of presses. 

The Vaslin line includes the 
smaller PHP and larger CEP 
horizontal basket presses for 
red wines. The Bucher line in- 
cludes the smaller (1,800 - 
5,000 liter) Bucher RPS and 
RPF presses, and the larger 


(8,000 - 32,000 liter) Bucher 
RPZ and RPA presses. 

The new Bucher RPF press 
includes new programming 
functions, and will replace 
the Bucher RPS line of small 
presses. The new Bucher 
RPA press extends these 
new capabilities to the larger 
press sizes. 

KLR also provides Begerow 
and Romicon filtration media 
and equipment, including 
BECO filter sheets, Becofloc 
filter aid, and BECO plate and 
frame filters. Crossflow filtra- 
tion equipment from Romicon 
include both the Romicon WF 
wine filter and new Romicon 
LF lees filter. 

Other supplies and equip- 
ment from KLR include 


' Sanoplast heat-shrink cap- 


sules, and Unipektin de- 
alcoholizers, desulphurizers, 
evaporators, essence recovery 
units, and specialty heat ex- 
change equipment. 

KLR celebrates its 10-year 
anniversary in 1994, and 
maintains sales and service of- 
fices in Sebastopol, CA tel: 
707 /823-2883, fax: 707 /823- 
6954) and Bath, NY (47 
W.Steuben St., Bath, NY 
14810, tel: 607/776-4193, fax: 
607/776-9044). 

Please see our ad page 6. 


THE CompLeat WINEMAKER 
The Compleat Winemaker 
(TCW) supplies various pro- 
cessing equipment to the wine 
industry. New is the TCW 
TEMPCON microprocessor 
temperature controller for 
wine tanks. Featuring con- 
stant digital readout, pro- 
grammable to set high and 
low points — the temperature 
sensor can be adapted to exist- 
ing thermowells and can be 
set to Fahrenheit or Celsius. 
Pumps are available for all 
winery needs. TCW as- 
sembles transfer pumps with 
Jabsco pump heads to 80- 
gpm; with Zambelli pump 
heads 80- to 125-gpm. Avail- 
able are Nicolini and 
Ragazzini piston pumps, 


Egretier elliptical auger-fed 
piston pumps, and Ragazzini 
peristaltic or tubing pumps. 
Other pumps: Tri-Clover 
centrifugal and rotary lobe 
pumps; Aro, Sandpiper and 


Wilden air diaphragm 
pumps; Madden metering 
pumps; and Aro and Grover 
air piston pumps. 

Crushing and pressing 
equipment for small to me- 
dium-sized wineries include 
Zambelli destemmer-crushers 
to 6-tph. Of special interest to 
many wineries, the Zambelli 
electric-hydraulic basket press 
with two baskets, fill one bas- 
ket while pressing the other 
(two sizes: 87- or 126-gal). 

TCW represents Schenk Fil- 
ter Systems of Germany who 
build lees filters for efficient 
processing of juices (available 
470mm to 2,000mm). Schenk 
also builds plate filters avail- 
able 40x40cm to 120x120cm, 
and pressure leaf filters from 
two-sm to 210-sm. 


Control boxes for mem- 


brane presses are constructed 
from readily available domes- 
tic components. The flexible 
program allows for proper 
pressing of any grape variety 
or other fruit. Units are indi- 
vidually programmed and 
can be adapted to many types 
of presses. 

The Compleat Winemaker 
is located about one mile 
south of downtown St. Hel- 
ena. Convenient parking is 
available. Telephone and 
FAX-response is available for 
out-of-town and out-of-state 
customers. 

Please request a catalogue 
for a complete list of prod- 
ucts available. 

Contact: Bob Ellsworth or 
Bill Bartolucci, The Compleat 


Winemaker, 955 Vintage 
Ave., St. Helena, CA 94574, 
tel: 707/963-9681, fax: 707/ 
963-7739. 

Please see our ad, page 44. 


PROsPERO’S EQuiPpMENT Co. / 


A.W.S. West Coast 

New this year at Pros- 
pero’s/AWS are the large 
Milani crushers, Della Toffola 
presses, and grape handling 
conveyors. The Milani 
destemmer crushers are de- 
signed for the medium to 
large size winery that requires 
a high degree of flexibility and 
sanitation in their crusher. 

By using a separate motor 
on each mechanism of the 
crusher, Milani is able to build 
a machine that is simpler and 
more reliable. They feature 
full bypasses for stylistic con- 
trol and variable speed drive. 
Beater wands are made of en- 
gineering plastic. The crusher 
body is all stainless steel. 

Della Toffola is introducing 
the new PF series membrane 
press. This innovative design 
features a central membrane 
as opposed to a large bulky 
bladder. The result is greater 
press capacity than a bladder. 
The PF also has 360° drain 
slots giving twice the drainage 
surface area of conventional 
membrane presses. A truly 
innovative new design. 

Della Toffola also is intro- 
ducing a full line of pomace 
and grape conveyors for the 
press pad. These will work 
with many brands of press. 

Prospero/AWS also con- 
tinue to offer the popular 
Defranceschi line of mem- 
brane presses. These ma- 
chines are well-known for 
their ease of cleaning and 
simple to operate and main- 
tain control system. If you are 
looking for a easy to use and 
maintain press, the new im- 
proved Defranceschi MO se- 
ries may be perfect for you. 

For more information, contact: 
P.E.C., 914 Marble Ave., NY 
10570, tel: 800/332-2219 or 
A.W.S., 7714 Bell Road, 


Windsor, CA 95492, tel: 800/ 
228-0664. 


FP PACKAGING, INC. 

fp Packaging, Inc. offers a 
complete range of winery pro- 
cessing and packaging equip- 
ment from manufacturers 
known worldwide for quality, 
technology, and service. 

Diemme’s AR-series tank 
presses are available in 1,800L, 
3,000L, 5,000L, 15,000L, 
26,000L, and 32,000L capaci- 
ties; all feature state-of-the-art 
PLC controls for flexibility 
and reliability. The smaller 
1,800L to 8,000L models are 
built entirely in stainless steel, 
including frame, and may be 
ordered with or without op- 
tional compressor systems. 

All Diemme AR presses in- 
clude programmable axial 
feed systems as standard 
equipment. Optional on 
5,000L and larger presses is 
Diemme’s ‘Intelligent Pro- 
gram,’ a self-programming 
feedback-based control sys- 
tem which constantly moni- 
tors and adjusts the press 
cycle to maximize yield and 
quality. 

New from Robino & 
Galandrino is the Fenix, a 
versatile machine for small 
to medium applications ca- 
pable of automatically dis- 
pensing and applying PVC, 
aluminum, polylaminate, or 
tin capsules. The machine 
can be supplied to handle 
both thermal shrink and 
spin-on capsules and fea- 
tures mechanical separation 
for tin or tightly-nested cap- 
sules and individual thermal 
heads for perfect shrinking 
quality. 

In addition to Diemme and 
Robino & Galandrino, fp 
Packaging’s product range in- 
cludes: Cobert fillers, spinners 
and conveyors; Bertolaso 
corkers and cappers; Cav- 
agnino & Gatti wet glue and 
pressure-sensitive labelers; 
Berchi cases and uncasers; 
Padovan filtration equipment; 
and supplies including fp 
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Portocork cork, PVC and tin 
capsules and Chalufour 
French cooperage. 

For more information, contact: 
fp Packaging, Inc., 601 Air- 
park Rd., Napa, CA 94558, tel: 
707/258-3940, fax: 707/258- 
3949. 

Please see our ad, page 56. 


Euro-Macuines, INc. 

Euro-Machines is a subsid- 
iary of the Scharfenberger 
Company in Germany, which 
manufactures the Europress 
Grape Press and is the exclu- 
sive distributor of the Braud 
Grape Harvesters. 

Euro-Machines carries a 
wide range of vineyard and 
winery equipment and is 
pleased with the newest ad- 
dition: a destemmer-crusher 
in stainless steel construction 
built in Austria by the Anton 
Wottle Company. Small in 
size (weight of 429 Ibs.) and 
capacity (up to eight tons/ 
hour), but with all the neces- 
sities. 


The Wottle destemmer- 
crusher destemms first before 
crushing. The feeding auger 
conveys grapes to the slow 
turning destem cylinder. This 
guarantees an even operation 
even if filling of the receiving 
hopper, which is wide enough 
for grape lugs, is sporadic. 
The destemmed grapes are 
crushed carefully by two ad- 
justable soft rubber rollers. 

The destem cylinder can be 
easily removed for cleaning 
or be replaced with another 
cylinder with a wider screen 
(this may be helpful for 
winemakers who handle 
both vinifera and hybrids.) 
An optional variable speed 
motor fine tunes the whole 
operating process. 
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The Wottle destemmer can 
be used as a crusher only. It 
also has a removable under 
frame on wheels with a built- 
in auger to feed a separate 
must pump. 

All of these capabilities, as 
well as a very attractive price, 
guarantee careful and reliable 
work, a long life, and lasting 
value. 

For further information, please 
contact: Euro-Machines, Inc., 
PO Box 843, Culpeper, VA 
22701, tel: 703/825-5700, fax: 
703/825-5789. 

Please see our ads, pages 39, 50. 


Moon Vattey Circurrs 

The MV1000 Winery Con- 
trol System is a central moni- 
toring and control system for 
tanks, refrigeration, and other 
equipment. 

The modular design of the 
system maximizes reliability 
and minimizes installation 
cost, while permitting easy 
expansion. The MV1000 re- 
mote controllers (RPUs) are 
designed to handle power 
outages and failure of the 
computer without compro- 
mising control. The com- 
puter may routinely be used 
for other duties. 

Tank temperature is con- 
trolled to within 0.1°C (typi- 
cal) using proportional con- 
trol (PID). Flexible alarms 
warn of problems. The 
MV1000 can even warn of 
coolant loss at an individual 
tank before that tank drifts 
off temperature. Control of 
the refrigeration equipment 
provides energy savings, 
early warning of impending 
problems, and easy trouble- 
shooting. History graphs 
help track trends and 
troubleshoot problems fast. 
Everything can be done re- 
motely by phone. 

Moon Valley Circuits first 
got involved with wineries 
in 1978 servicing presses. 
Since then, we have pro- 
vided field service and re- 
builds on presses, bottling 
lines, and other equipment 


for many wineries and 
equipment suppliers. We 
have built a reputation as the 
one to call when the electri- 
cians are baffled. Call us 
next time you have a 
‘stumper.’ 

For more information, contact: 
Moon Valley Circuits, 12350 
Maple Glen Rd., Glen Ellen, 
CA 95442, tel: 707/996-4157. 
Please see our ad, page 54. 


PecuHiney Cork & SEAL OF 
CALIFORNIA 

5.1.B. Plastiques, repre- 
sented in the United States by 
Pechiney Cork & Seal of CA, 
(P.C.S.C.) manufacturer of the 
bidule ‘Securit’ now follows 
systematically, and is able to 
supply histograms of the di- 
mensional tests it performs 
during fabrication. This is a 
big advantage in terms of 
quality control. The conse- 
quences of failures during 
bottle fermentation can be 
enormous, and offering qual- 
ity control proofs is essential. 

Manufacturing of the bidule 
‘Securit’ requires critical care 
in choosing suppliers of the 
untreated polyethylenes, low 
density, proof of its alimen- 
tary quality, and equipment to 
guarantee consistent dimen- 
sions at the molding stage. 

After injection and cooling, 
the bidules are checked sepa- 
rately on a computerized 
control unit. Analysis of the 
dimensions are treated statis- 
tically on a histogram which 
will then be posted on each 
pallet, stating precisely the 
production gaps (mini, 
nominal, maxi, and standard 
gap). 

S.T.B. Plastiques has pro- 
duced the brand new ‘Barbi- 
dule’ which brings an im- 
provement in the control of 
the bottle fermentation pro- 
cess. To the bidule is added 
a graduated clear tube in 
which the wine, in its second 
fermentation, will visibly go 
in as the pressure inside the 
bottle increases. 

Easy to use and very conve- 


nient, it gives a visual indica- 
tion of the pressure level dur- 
ing fermentation by reading 
the graduations, and is there- 
fore of great help to the cellar 
master. The ‘Barbidule’ is 
used alternately with the clas- 
sic bidules with a frequency 
varying upon the conditions 
of the production (volume of 
cuvee, storage conditions). It 
can also be used ona fully au- 
tomatic disgorging line, with- 
out manual intervention. _ 

P.C.S.C. are agents for: the 
Magnum membrane press 
built by Oeno-Concept (for- 
merly Station Oenotechnique 
de Champagne); and bottling 
equipment built by Perrier 
(rinser), Scoma (filler) 
Thierion (conveyor). Valentin 
(corker /wirehooder), Cham- 
pagel (neck freezer, bottle 
handling), and Stentz (bottle 
washer). 

P.C.S.C. can provide cap- 
ping solutions for R.O.P.P. 
screw cap (Stelvin® type and 
others). P.C.S.C. is agent for 
Station Oenotechnique de 
Champagne-Martin Vialatte, 
Oeno-france, Institut Oeno- 
logique de Champagne, offer- 
ing a complete range of 
chemicals for still and spar- 
kling wine, including IOC 
yeast created and patented by 
Institut Oenologique de 
Champagne. 

For more information, contact: 
Pechiney Cork & Seal of Cali- 
fornia, 5425 Napa-Vallejo Hwy, 
Vallejo, CA 94589, tel: 707 /257- 
6481, fax: 707/257-8028. 


WESTERN SQuARE INDUSTRIES 

Western Square Industries 
Inc. manufactures portable 
wine barrel racks, grape har- 
vesting containers, and steel 
trailers for the wine and 
vineyard industries. West- 
ern Square Industries have 
sold their products in the 
U.S. and overseas since 1985. 

Western Square has intro- 
duced a new trailer for the 
“Valley System’ which is spe- 
cifically designed to give the 
vineyard manager with nar- 


row rows an opportunity to 
stay with his investment in 
the Valley System. The com- 
pany showed a prototype of 
the trailer at the 1993 ASEV 
Exhibition and are now pre- 
pared to ship in quantities. 
“We sold a handful of 
these narrow trailers last 
summer,” says Trygve 
Mikkelsen, vice president of 
marketing. “Based on cus- 
tomer feedback, we have 
now finalized the design. 
The trailer has a small step- 
ping board on the back, ta- 
pered at the corners for mini- 
mum turning radius. We 
also added a small stepping 
board to the front of the 
trailer to accomodate the 
picker’s need to reach inside 


~ the two-ton bin.” 


This trailer also takes two 
4’x4' bins and can be ordered 
with an optional hard plastic 
strip which enables these bin 
users to slide the two bins off 
without help from a forklift 
or other expensive equip- 
ment. In this configuration, 
the new trailer can be used 
interchangeably between the 
valley system and the '2- or 
%-ton plastic bins. 

“We also offer a new 
unique solution for the 
sparkling wine vineyard 
manager and others with ex- 
tremely narrow rows where 
trailers and tractors cannot 
get through,” says Mik- 
kelsen. “Western Square 
was approached by some 
vineyard managers to manu- 
facture a lightweight hand- 
trailer for the individual 
picker using small rectangu- 
lar plastic containers. A pro- 
totype of the hand-trailer 
was exhibited at WineTECH 
in San Jose, January 1994. 
Anyone who uses these indi- 
vidual containers while pick- 
ing grapes, will benefit from 
this product.” 

For more information, con- 
tact: Western Square Indus- 
tries Inc. tel: 800/367-8383, 
209/944-0921. 

Please see our ad, page 47. 
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SOIL ORIGIN 


Nature of the beast 


By Michael Porter, 
Vineyard Consultant 


[Ts following briefly describes 
how soil forms, some of its result- 
ing characteristics, and some 
general viticultural implications. Sub- 
sequent reports will address more spe- 
cific aspects of irrigation, vine nutrition, 
fertilization, soil management, and 
long-term planning. 

Though this information emphasizes 
experience in the North Coast viticul- 
tural district of California, specific com- 
parisons with other grape-growing re- 
gions around the world are included 
where appropriate. 

An old North Coast grape-growing tra- 
dition holds that we think about and 
manipulate only the above-ground por- 
tion of the vine, as we are “often forced to 
accept what the subsurface environment 
provides.” Those of us not bound by 
such fatalism have found, through ex- 
perimentation and analysis, practical 
ways to significantly improve the subsur- 
face environment, where desired, 
through management of nutrition and 
water. We evaluate success in terms of 
wine quality, or yield and quality. 

In order to favorably manage soil, we 
must first understand the medium in 
general and then the specifics of a par- 
ticular site. Remember, variation in soil 
will make a given approach to nutrient 
management that may be very successful 
in one location fail miserably in another. 
All dirt was not created equal! 

Soils in the North Coast are as complex 
as any in the world, so it is instructive to 
review the origin and nature of this 
region’s ferrior. 


Soil formation 

Mineral soils are produced by the de- 
composition of rock. (Organic soils, 
formed in swamps and bogs, represent a 
very small fraction of vineyards world- 
wide and are not discussed here.) 


Rock breaks down slowly via chemi- 
cal, physical, and biological weathering 
processes. Upland soils form in place 
from weathered rock; their physical 
and chemical nature is determined by 
the types of rock decomposing. The 
underlying geology profoundly influ- 
ences the soil characteristics of a site in 
a great many ways. As we shall see be- 
low, this may be the predominant factor 
in establishing the axiom that ‘hillside 
vineyards’ produce wines of outstanding 
quality. It is not the hillside per se that is 
vital, but rather what the hill is made of! 

Rainfall and runoff erode upland rocks 
and soils, carrying them down to the val- 
leys. As the water subsides, the eroded 
material settles at the bottom of stream 
channels where the weathering processes 
continue, often at an accelerated rate. 
During periods of high water flow, these 
materials may be deposited near the 
stream channels by flood waters, thereby 
creating valley soils, or carried farther 
downstream. (A great deal of eroded soil 
ends up in the ocean.) 

Upland and valley soils have distinctly 
different origins. Understanding these 
differences is important in their manage- 
ment and in the production of fine wine. 


Upland geology and soils 

The hills and mountains of the North 
Coast region fall predominantly into 
four geologic units: the Sonoma Volca- 
nic group (rhyolite, andesite, basalt, 
and volcanic ash); the Franciscan for- 
mation (sandstone and shale); the 
Merced sandstone; and widely scat- 
tered deposits of serpentine. 

Comparable complex geology may be 
found in western Oregon and Washing- 
ton, Chile, South Africa, New Zealand, 
and parts of Australia and Italy. (The 
limestone and chalk so common in 
France and parts of Spain and Italy are 
essentially absent on the west coast of 
the United States.) 

Soils formed from the rocks of the 
Sonoma Volcanics closely resemble volca- 


nic soils throughout the world. At one 
end of the volcanic rock spectrum is 
rhyolite (or its coarse-grained equivalent, 
granite), which is naturally high in potas- 
sium and low in magnesium —a mineral 
balance that is very important for grape 
nutrition and wine quality. 

Rhyolite typically occurs as mixed de- 
posits of well-fractured rock and beds of 
volcanic ash. It is quite porous, usually 
well-drained, and forms what are argu- 
ably the best viticultural soils in the 
North Coast. Indeed, many of the ‘hill- 
side’ vineyards so famous for their supe- 
rior wine quality owe their reputations to 
the chemical and physical nature of rhy- 
olitic soils! Examples in Sonoma Valley 
include: upper Beltane Ranch Chardon- 
nay, Upper Weiss Ranch Zinfandel, and 
some small Cabernet Sauvignon vine- 
yards whose grapes are blended into 
Kenwood Winery’s ‘Artist Series.’ 

The other end of the volcanic spec- 
trum is basalt (whose coarse-grained 
equivalent is called gabbro), which is 
much higher in magnesium and notori- 
ously low in potassium. Basalt is also 
highly fractured and usually well- 
drained, but owing to its inherent 
chemical composition, it commonly 
weathers into soils that are less desir- 
able because they are nutritionally out- 
of-balance for premium wine grapes. 

Andesite is intermediate between rhyo- 
lite and basalt in overall chemical compo- 
sition, as are the soils formed on it. One 
well-known andesite deposit occurs in 
the Chalk Hill American Viticultural 
Area (AVA) of Sonoma County. Andes- 
itic ash was deposited at such a high tem- 
perature that it welded itself into a mas- 
sive, nearly impervious bedrock with few 
fractures known as tuff or tuffa. The 
chalk-like appearance of the ash led to a 
geographical misnomer — there is no 
chalk in Chalk Hill! 

The impervious bedrock means that 
winter and spring rains don’t percolate, 
resulting in ‘perched’ water at the sub- 
soil/bedrock interface and saturated 
subsoil early in the growing season. This 
can impede root function at a time vital to 
nutrient uptake from soil, especially in 
years of heavy rainfall. It also makes 
these soils more susceptible to landslide 
and erosion, requiring great care if devel- 
oped into vineyards. 

The sandstones and shales of the 
Franciscan formation are typical of the 
coastal mountain ranges of the western 
U.S. and have counterparts in the non- 
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volcanic portions of the Andes. Soils 
formed on these rocks often have clay 
subsoils high in magnesium, comparable 
in many ways to basaltic soils. In a few 
specific locations, they may be high in 
lime (calcium carbonate) and lower in 
magnesium, though rarely approaching 
the lime content of French soils. 

The much softer Merced sandstone un- 
derlies much of the Green Valley AVA 
and nearby portions of the Russian River 
district. This deposit was laid down sev- 
eral million years ago when the area was 
a large bay, similar to Monterey Bay to- 
day. Analogous deposits are scattered 
the length of the west coasts of North and 
South America. Soils formed on such de- 
posits are leached of nutrients; that is, 
they are nearly inert chemically. Though 
inherently not as favorable as rhyolitic 
soils, they qualify as some of the best for 
producing fine wine as they are readily 
improved via fertilization. 

The bane of viticulture is serpentine, 
which is scattered through much of the 
western coast ranges. The only nutrient 
it contains is ‘hydrated’ magnesium, 
which contains only magnesium, silicon, 
oxygen, and hydrogen. Soils developed 
on serpentine are typically deficient in 
most other nutrients (potassium, phos- 
phorus, calcium, nitrogen, etc.) rendering 
them toxic to most plant species. Very 
few plant species can survive on such 
soils; grapevines do not. On serpentine 
in the uplands, and on valley soils de- 
rived from those deposits, vines tend to 
do very poorly unless fertilization is 
aggressively pursued. 

The negative impact of upland ser- 
pentine on valley soils should not be 
taken lightly. Massive quantities of 
magnesium from serpentine have 
eroded or leached down from the hills, 
much to the detriment of many valley 
vineyards. The net effect of this influx 
ranges from a detectable chemical fin- 
gerprint to a massive footprint. 


Valley soil: a marble cake 

Where a stream channel emerges 
from the hills into a valley, an alluvial 
fan often forms from the particles of 
rock that the stream carries down from 
the hills. Near the hills, the particles 
range in size from boulders and cobbles 
to silt and clay. Farther from the hills, 
one generally finds fewer and fewer 
large particles and a more uniform size 
distribution of particles. In the North 
Coast region, some alluvial fans are 


more than 100,000 years old. 

The flatter portions of valley floors gen- 
erally represent flood plains. When 
streams overflow their banks, large 
amounts of sediment can be deposited. 
Sand and gravel settle out near the 
stream, while silt and clay settle farther 
away. During the so-called Ice Ages, the 
North Coast received far heavier rainfall 
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than today, resulting in some year-round 
valley lakes in which the predominant 
type of sediment was clay. These former 
lake beds, represented today by the Clear 
Lake soil series, are some of the most 
problematic for growers and vintners be- 
cause the heavy magnesium footprint of 
serpentine diminishes grape quality and 
productivity. 


Dimpled cooling jackets on 
fermenting tanks from Santa 
Rosa Stainless Steel carry a 
high-pressure flow of glycol, 
freon or ammonia to ensure 
continuous, precise tempera- 
tures of the wine. Low-pressure 


Fermenting Tanks 


Santa Rosa Stainless Steel 
P.O. Box 518 

Santa Rosa, California 95402 
(707)544-SRSS_ FAX 707-544-6316 


channel jackets carrying glycol 
and water also are available. 
Santa Rosa Stainless Steel 
is the industry leader in tanks 
for fermenting, dejuicing and 
storage. The wine industry has 
invested in nearly nine thou- 
sand of our stainless steel 
tanks during the last 20 years. 
Call today for information or 
free estimates. 


Corks 


All grades and sizes exclusively 
from Sociedade Industrial de 
Corticas/Portugal. Inventoried, 
processed, and packaged in 
Napa for prompt delivery. 


Capsules 


Lafitte can supply the following 
environmentally-sensitive 
capsules: 


Tin + Aluminum 
drawn/seamless capsules 
from Lafitte/France in a 
variety of sizes, excellent 
decoration capability, meeting 
environmental regulations. 


Aluminum Polylaminate 
produced in Napa in an 
assortment of stock colors 
compatible with standard 
glass neck finishes. 

NO machine alteration. 


Non-Metal 
Shrinkable Capsules 
formed in Napa from stock 

or custom colors 
in PVC shrinkable film; 
flexible delivery and quantity. 


"Ic 


CORK CAPSULE 


908 Enterprise Way * Napa, CA 94558 
Tel: (707) 258-CORK 
Fax: (707) 258-0558 
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Over thousands of years, streams 
change their courses regularly; a stream 
will meander all over a flood plain. It is 
sometimes rather difficult to imagine that 
a spot miles from the nearest river was, a 
long time ago, actually in mid-stream! 
The alternating actions of deposition 
during floods and subsequent ‘re-work- 
ing’ by meandering streams often result 
in complex three-dimensional soil pat- 
terns. This change in pattern results in 
considerable variation in vine growth 
over short distances. Perhaps the best 
way to visualize such soil deposits is to 
think of them as a sort of marble cake of 
available soil types. 

Since valley soils are derived from the 
uplands, it should not be too surprising 
that valley soils are heavily influenced by 
the geology of their respective water- 
sheds. In regard to alluvial fans, this ef- 
fect is often fairly simple and direct. On 
the flood plains, it is seldom this obvious, 
however, owing to this complex history 
of deposition and re-working. 

Due to changes in stream course, a 
given watershed will contribute sedi- 
ment to different parts of a valley at dif- 
ferent times. Then, to ‘spice’ things up, 
volcanic ash gets tossed around from 
time to time. Some of it ends up in dis- 
tinct layers in valley soil profiles. 
(Around 300 AD, a heavy ash deposit 
covered New Zealand’s North Island. 
It has a major impact on those soils to- 
day. People living downwind from 
Mount St. Helens know all about this 
sort of thing!) So valley soils generally 
reflect a mixed and averaged marble 
cake of the geology of the watershed. 


What soil(s) do you have? 

The only way to adequately determine 
what soils you have is to dig holes in the 
ground, take samples, and analyze them 
using standardized procedures. You 
won't learn much from looking at the soil 
surface or from reading about someone 
else’s soil in a book. Hearsay is often 
worth what you pay for it, and local my- 
thology is often as useless as it is creative. 

Referring to a soil survey can give 
you a good indication of the kinds of 
soil found in an area, but don’t be sur- 
prised if what you find by digging is 
not what is marked on the map. (This 
is no fault of those who compiled the 
survey, merely a result of inadequate 
resources. It is not feasible for a limited 
staff with limited funding to evaluate 
large areas in fine detail. Much of the 
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soil survey work must be done from 
aerial photos rather than by digging.) 

Your best sampling tool is a backhoe, 
and don’t be shy about digging down 
eight to ten feet if possible. Some very in- 
teresting subsoil changes can occur below 
four feet, so you won’t even discover 
them if you stop at two or three feet. (In 
New York, you may have to stop at three 
feet, as that may be as much soil as the 
glaciers left you!) 

Sample topsoil and subsoil separately. 
If there is a visible change in the subsoil, 
sample the different layers separately. 
Soil analysis should be the basis for a 
great deal of your long-term decision 
making. Lack of information may cost far 
more than you ‘save’ by cutting corners. 

In order to compare the results of your 
analyses with other vineyards and pub- 
lished research, it is vital that the lab you 
use follows established standard analyti- 
cal procedures. In California, these stan- 
dard procedures were developed 
through the effort and cooperation of the 
University of California labs and the Cali- 
fornia Fertilizer Association. 

Results from different labs following 
the same procedures may be compared 
directly with each other and with (past 
and future) published research. Num- 
bers coming from labs which follow ‘pro- 
prietary’ procedures cannot be compared 
with results from standard analysis, ren- 
dering them, in my opinion, inferior. 


Food for thought 

After centuries of trial and error, Euro- 
pean viticulturists have long since con- 
cluded that terrior is a critical contributor 
to wine quality. In the North Coast, this 
view is steadily gaining favor, as arcana 
and anecdotal history give way to basic 
plant science and modern methodology. 

This increased understanding of soil’s 
contribution to winemaking means that 
the AXR/phylloxera cloud does have a 
silver lining — our industry has the op- 
portunity to take a hard look at soil types 
and to use our knowledge as a vital deter- 
minant of what materials will be chosen 
for new plantings and where the vine- 
yards will be located. If we seize this 
opportunity, we will improve overall 
wine quality while vastly increasing pro- 
ductivity and profitability. a 


Michael Porter is president of Bob 
Uttermohlen & Associates, tel: 707/887-7615, 
which provides soil/water management 
consultation. 
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Post bottling hydrogen sulfide 
and ‘corkiness'- ANY RELATIONSHIP? 


By C.J. Muller and K.C. Fugelsang 
Enology Program 

Dept. of Food & Nutritional Sciences / 
Viticulture & Enology Research Center 
California State University, Fresno 


here are few events as disturbing, 
as potentially expensive to a 
winery, and as embarrassing to a 
winemaker, than a recall of wines be- 
cause of poor quality on the shelf or poor 
performance in a wine competition. 
Lately, more and more wines are deemed 
‘spoiled’ by either too high levels of 
hydrogen sulfide, or, as it is becoming 
increasingly prevalent, ‘corkiness.’ 

Surely, it is not the intent of anyone to 
market even marginally spoiled wines. Yet, 
for reasons which are often beyond the 
winemaker’s control, such wines ultimately 
reach either the consumer, or, heaven for- 
bid, the unforgiving and often ruthless wine 
judge who also happens to be a wine writer. 

It is the purpose of this report to shed 
some insight into a few of the chemical 
intricacies which often seem to work 
against the best desires of those of us in 
the wine industry who are entrusted with 
quality. Surely, not all cases of ‘spoiled’ 
wines are explainable by the foregoing 
concepts; yet in a few, albeit important 
instances, our thoughts might help ex- 
plain a growing problem. 

Since the decision by the Bureau of Al- 
cohol, Tobacco & Firearms to require 
warning labels regarding levels of sulfur 
dioxide and sulfites, there has been a con- 
scious effort by the wine industry to 
minimize sulfur dioxide at all stages of 
wine production. The concept, perhaps 
erroneous, that sulfur dioxide poses a 
health risk has swept the industry. 

A few winemakers have simply opted for 
no sulfur dioxide additions at all. Some 
have tried to minimize sulfur dioxide, par- 
ticularly at crush, while others rely on novel 
techniques to prevent microbiological spoil- 
age. The net result is that more and more 
wines are reaching the market with minimal 
levels of sulfur dioxide and sulfites. 


In addition, consumers are complain- 
ing more and more about wines, both red 
and white, which, upon opening, present 
themselves with the unmistaken odor of 
rotten eggs. This is, indeed, not a new 
problem, it has been with us for many 
years. However, it seems to have been 
exacerbated as of late, perhaps in relation 
to reduced use of sulfur dioxide. 

In other instances and surprisingly 
enough, chronologically concomitant 
with the decline in the use of sulfur 
dioxide, many wines are being rejected 
because of ‘corkiness.’ Truly, the average 
consumer might not know what this 
earthy, dusty and nutty note might be, 
some accept it as part of the ‘complexity’ 
of wines. However, consumers are be- 
coming more sophisticated and thus 
‘corkiness’ has become a fault — and an 
unforgivable one. 

The problem seems to affect both white 
and red wines. Thus, we must also exam- 
ine some of the subtle changes that have 
taken place in the methods of processing 
wines, particularly white wines. It used to 
be that in making white wines one tried to 
prevent oxidation (at crush) at all cost. Since 
sulfur dioxide is now minimally used, wine- 
makers are instead allowing ‘controlled’ oxi- 
dation to take place. 

However, in addition to the desired re- 
sults what you have is, for a short time at 
least, in intimate contact with the must, 
oxidized phenolics and other substances, 
which are, in turn, often darn good oxi- 
dizers in their own right!' Any aldehydes 
produced therewith are kept preponder- 
antly in the must by virtue of the fact that 
musts for whites are often cold-settled 
and the subsequent fermentations carried 


Figure 1 


Formation of 2,4,6-trimethy]-1,3,5-trithiane (I) 
from acetaldehyde and hydrogen sulfide 
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out at low temperatures. Volatile com- 
pounds and gases are more soluble in 
cooler than in warmer solutions. Physical 
laws pertaining to this process have not 
been repealed yet! 

In making red wines, some winemakers 
have returned to old methods in which 
open fermentors with abundant air contact, 
splashing, cap punching and pumping over 
are the rule. Here again, the process tends 
to maximize aldehyde formation and subse- 
quent levels in the wine. Yet, sulfur dioxide, 
whose use is meant here (in addition to 
color extraction and microbiological control) 
to chemically tie aldehydes, is again 

Further, because of efforts to minimize 
production of ethyl carbamate, nitrogen 
levels are kept at the minimum and thus, 
particularly towards the end of fermenta- 
tion, yeast must utilize (in order to sur- 
vive) sulfur-containing amino acids as a 
source of nitrogen. Thus, the amino acid 
cysteine is utilized, and in the process, lib- 
erates hydrogen sulfide.” * 

The above scenario: high levels of alde- 
hydes, particularly acetaldehyde, hydro- 
gen sulfide production either at the start 
or towards the end of fermentation; set 
the stage for the ensuing problem. In 
reds, it is easy to splash-rack to remove 
any incipient hydrogen sulfide. In 
whites, it is not so easy lest by sparging 
you might lose some of the delicate vari- 
etal aroma. But white wines are kept 
cold, so the solubility of hydrogen sulfide 
is maximized. 

The result is that one has a milieu 
which is relatively high in aldehydes and 
hydrogen sulfide. The aldehydes can and 
do react chemically with hydrogen sul- 
fide in the acid medium of the wine to 
form, among others, compounds such as 
2,4,6-trimethy]-1,3,5-trithiane (Fig. 1) 
which are less volatile, and sensorially 
less recognizable than hydrogen sulfide. 
These compounds are formed early in the 
process so that, by the time the wine is 
ready to bottle, negligible amounts of hy- 
drogen sulfide may be detected. 

Now, the real problem surfaces. If 
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the wines are improperly stored (too 
warm), acid-catalyzed hydrolysis of 
compounds such as 2,4,6-trimethyl- 
1,3,5-trithiane takes place quickly, liber- 
ating hydrogen sulfide, prior to sale. 

On the other hand, if the wines are 
stored properly (at temperatures com- 
mensurate with their type), such hydroly- 
sis might not take place prior to con- 
sumption. However, the 2,4,6-trimethyl- 
1,3,5-trithiane may still be present. To the 
keen, trained nose, the notes typical of the 
compound, namely: ‘earthy’, ‘dusty’, and 
‘nutty’ might be apparent. These descrip- 
tors are, to some, also indicative of corki- 
ness (?!!)*, particularly when the wine is 
otherwise lacking in strong varietal char- 
acter or complexity. 

The reaction for the formation and hy- 
drolysis of this cyclic compound is a deli- 
cately balanced equilibria dependent not 
only upon temperature and pH, but also on 
other factors. In research at Fresno State, we 
have both synthesized and isolated 2,4,6- 
trimethyl-1,3,5-trithiane (there are two iso- 
mers) from model systems. Such systems 


laa developed either the unmistakable 
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notes of hydrogen sulfide or earthiness. 

Our research seems to corroborate the 
contention of others that trichloroanisole 
(TCA) might not be the only culprit when it 
comes to ‘corkiness.’ We are currently in- 
vestigating the kinetics of formation and 
hydrolysis of 2,4,6-trimethyl-1,3,5-tri- 
thiane in model systems and in wine. 

Acknowledgements: We thank Gordon 
Burns of ETS Labs, St. Helena, CA for mass 
spectral analyses. Support of our work by the 
California Agricultural Technology Institute 
(CATI) is gratefully acknowledged. 
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Tonnellerie Lafitte 

Tonnellerie Lafitte, guided by consulting master cooper 
Jean Vicard since 1987, is producing a selection of high- 
quality Bordeaux barrels using French, Hungarian, or 
American oak. Tonnellerie Lafitte, located in Cognac, 
was established around the turn of the century as an ‘art’ 
cooperage producing finely crafted miniature barrels and 
barrel prototypes. Production has been expanded to in- 
clude traditional size barrels. 

In 1991, Tonnellerie Lafitte began to experiment with 
American oak from several sources and significant 
variations were discovered in grain density and flavor 
characteristics, even within the same general area. Pro- 
duction of barrels began from the best selection of 
seasoned staves. 

The goal of ongoing experiments is to create the best 
expression of American oak in wine, and to evolve a style 
and technique best-suited for American oak. Tonnellerie 
Lafitte is adapting traditional French coopering tech- 
niques to the unique characteristics of American oak. Ex- 
perience to date has encouraged them to continue with 
the following Vicard practices: 

¢ Staves are air-dried at least two, but mostly three 
years prior to use. 

¢ A similar assembly procedure is used, including fire- 
bending of staves. 

¢ A long, slow toasting technique is practiced, in which 
the barrels are rotated over oak fires. 

Tonnellerie Lafitte is very encouraged by the initial ex- 
periences of winemakers in Bordeaux and the southwest 
of France. Tonnellerie Lafitte is now beginning to work 
with California winemakers to continue experimentation 
with the best expression of American oak and receive fur- 
ther evaluations. 

Tonnellerie Lafitte has a limited amount of American 
oak barrels available for experimentation, coopered in the 
traditional French style. 

For further information, please contact: Vincent Bouchard, 
PO Box 2322, Napa, CA 94558; tel/fax 707/257-3582. 


Ramondin, USA, Inc. 

After several! years of research and investigation at our 
main plant in Rioja (Spain), Ramondin SA is proceeding 
with re-tooling in 1994 of the tin capsule manufacturing 
equipment in an effort to produce tin capsules that have 
improved spinning performance, even with the most de- 
manding conditions. 

This additional improvement will allow Ramondin cus- 
tomers to switch from 100-micron to 80-micron thickness 
without any change in their existing bottling line equip- 
ment. 

Important: This switch will reduce the cost of the 
capsule! 

At the same time, Ramondin has standardized the use 
of hard structure pigments for the inks used on the cap- 
sule top, so all capsules will have a major resistance to 
scuffing during transportation of bottles from the winery. 

Please contact our local office for further information: 
Ramondin, 830 Latour Ct.#E, Napa, CA 94558, tel: 707/ 
944-2277, fax: 707/257-1408. 
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Gist-brocades 

The Beverages Ingredients Group of Gist-brocades 
N.V., Delft, the Netherlands, has acquired the enzyme 
business for the fruit juices, wine and olive industry of 
Genencor International Inc., Rochester, NY. Net turnover 
is approximately $5 million. 

After an integration of all enzyme activities within Gist- 
brocades in early 1993, associated with renewed focus on 
and investments in all important enzyme segments, this 
acquisition fits perfectly in with the successful develop- 
ment and sales of beverage enzymes during recent years. 

The Genencor product range and application technol- 
ogy for the fruit juices, wine and olive industry are fully 
complementary to those'of Gist-brocades. Through this 
acquisition, Gist-brocades will strengthen its strategic po- 
sition on the world market, especially in the USA and 
South America. 


Duarte Nursery Inc. 

Duarte Nursery (Hughson, CA) has added two field 
representatives to their staff. 

Stephan Daniels joined Duarte Nursery in August, 1993 
as a field representative to provide sales and service to 
the coastal winegrape counties: Mendocino, Sonoma, 
Monterey, San Luis Obispo, and Santa Barbara. Daniels 
was raised and educated in Germany, receiving a degree 
in Viticulture and Enology from the Viticulture and Enol- 
ogy Institute of Weinsburg, Germany. Daniels has 
worked with and advised several well-known German 
wineries. He settled in California in 1988 and has worked 
for several prominent wineries. 


Stephan Daniels 


Markus Bokisch 


Markus Bokisch has joined Duarte Nursery as a field 
representative to provide sales and service to the follow- 
ing counties: Amador, Calaveras, El Dorado, Lake, Napa, 
Sacramento, San Joaquin, Solano, and Yolo. After receiv- 
ing a degree in Plant Science from U.C. Davis, Markus 
Bokisch served as a viticulturist at Joseph Phelps Vine- 
yards in Napa Valley from 1989-1991. Bokisch consulted 
for Codorniu in Spain for 1% years. He has studied at the 
Wine and Viticulture Institute of Bordeaux and 
Montpellier in France and did extensive research in Italy, 
Germany, Portugal, and Switzerland. 

To reach Daniels or Bokisch, please contact: Duarte Nurs- 
ery Inc., 1555 Baldwin Rd., Hughson, CA 95326, tel: 209 / 
531-0351, fax: 209/531-0352. oO 
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By Richard L. Camera 


echanical weeding in the vine 

row is veing done in many 

viney .rds in place of residual 
herbicides. However, the decision to 
use mechanic «l weed control in the vine 
row should not be made quickly. 

Discs, tillers, rotary weed heads, 
mowers, and weed bars can all be used. 
Each has its own strengths and limita- 
tions. Some machines deal better with 
certain soil conditions than others. 
Some have a choice of heads that can be 
used on the same machine. 

Most machines have automatic sen- 
sors or a tripping mechanism of some 
type to move the tool in and out around 
each vine. Some have manual controls 
which can be used to override the sen- 
sor. This is important when weeds are 
large enough to activate the tripping 
mechanism. The choice of equipment 
and technique must match the site and 
conditions just as precisely as the root- 
stocks. 

The large array of machines available 
all rely on only a few basic ways to kill 
weeds mechanically. 


Uprooting and moving the weeds 

Some devices, such as a hoe-plow, up- 
root weeds. This moves a lot of soil 
along with the weeds, and indeed, that 
is why it is very effective, even with 
large weeds. It requires throwing the 
soil back later into the vine row. When 
properly timed, returning the soil can 
also suppress weeds. 

Other machines employ the same con- 
cept as a hoe-plow to remove weeds, 
but use a rotating head with teeth or 


¥ Mechanical weedin 


the 


in the vine row 


tines.. These machines generally are 
faster than a hoe-plow, and can be ad- 
justed to move more or less soil, accord- 
ing to the conditions. 

These machines all uproot the weeds 
and place them in the tractor row to be 
disced under. Ideally, by the time you 
want to throw the soil back, the weeds 
have decomposed into the soil and are 
gone. Throw-back is often done as part 
of the normal discing in the tractor row 
or can be done with special border discs 
for this purpose. Some of these tools 
can do their own throw-back. 


Undercutting the weeds 

This method of weed control uses a 
weed bar which is a knife or bar drawn 
along a few inches under the soil to un- 
dercut the weeds. 

Knives of various sizes, from 14- 
inches to 24-inches long, can be used to 
match your vineyard needs, providing 
more or less weed control area. Weed 
bars are very good if you are in a no-till 
situation as they do not move soil into 
the tractor row and do not require 
throwing soil back. All undercutting ef- 
forts are most effective under less severe 
conditions: lighter soils, small weeds, no 
bermuda grass. Generally, repeated 
passes during the season are required to 
be effective. 


Mowing down the weeds 

In no-till situations, mowing is the 
preferred method of weed control. Un- 
der-the-vine mowers go around the 
vines and simply mow down weeds. 

Other mower heads are available 
which come mounted on each side of 
the mower and have state-of-the-art 
sensing systems which enable them to 
retract around each vine. These ma- 
chines are generally under-powered for 
heavy weeds in the early spring, how- 
ever, and do not work effectively be- 
cause the sensors mistake large weeds 
for vines and don’t cut them. 


A combination approach 

The weed and soil conditions early in 
the season are usually very different 
from those in mid-summer. Some vine- 
yards require a different approach and 
tool for each situation. 

In 1993, | applied alternate row cul- 
ture (where one aisle is disced and one 
aisle is no-till) and used a combination 
of approaches to control weeds. The ad- 
vantages to this technique are very site- 
specific, but it has allowed me to use the 
tools that are best-suited to each situa- 
tion. 

I first drove the tractor in the disced 
aisle with a Weed Badger under manual 
control to work on large weeds in the 
vine row, where it is capable of 80% to 
90% weed control doing only one side 
of each vine row. Later, | drove down 
the no-till aisle with a Clemens and 
caught the island of weeds left behind 
the stake by the Weed Badger, as well as 
other weeds. The Weed Badger essen- 
tially cleared the large weeds out of the 
way, allowing the Clemens to operate 
on summer weeds. 


Questions to ask before tool 
purchase 

1) Which method(s) do I want to use? 

Which method you will choose de- 
pends on several factors. Is the vine- 
yard cultivated till or no-till? What limi- 
tations do the soil, rocks, and other con- 
ditions present? What you decide will 
depend on your site. 

2) What are the largest weeds I can 
expect to remove? 

Large weeds do limit the automatic 
sensing systems which move these 
tools around the vines. They are, at 
their most sophisticated, electronically- 
controlled hydraulic systems. They al-~ 
most all have some type of rod or bar 
which is designed to contact the stake 
and, in turn, activate an electronic 
switch that opens a hydraulic valve and 
initiates the retraction and extension of 
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the weeding tool. 

Most mechanisms are easily defeated 
when weeds are large enough to trigger 
the sensor. Only a few have an effective 
manual override which allows the op- 
erator complete freedom, regardless of 
the weed growth. 

3) What type of tractor will power 
this unit? 

It is important to know the exact 
method by which the tool will be pow- 
ered. Consider carefully whether your 
tractor will be compatible before you 
purchase the tool. Some tools have their 
own self-contained hydraulic systems 
powered by a PTO-driven pump. Some 
use the tractor’s hydraulics, and some 
use both. Some tractors have hydraulics 
which make them more or less able to 
power these different tools. 

Some tools will require some electrical 
power from the tractor. 

Many of these tools offer a choice of 
mounting location: front-, mid-, or rear- 
mount. You will have to live with this 


decision and it should be discussed with 


BRAUD 


Grape Harvesters 
Type 2720 Self Propelled 


¢ S.D.C. harvesting system 

¢ All wheel drive 

* Multi-purpose functions: 
Hedging, Airblast and 
Recycled spraying, Hilling-up, 

Planting, etc. 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 
Type 524 Pulled Model 
Used but reconditioned harvesters 


For more information call or write 


Euro Machines Inc. 
vineyard and winery equipment 
P.O. Box 843 
Culpeper, VA 22701 
Phone: (703) 825-5700 
Fax: (703) 825-5789 


the equipment representative. Some of 
these tools operate automatically and 
need not be watched at all, but I prefer 
to see the tool in action from the driver’s 
seat without turning around, Therefore, 
I favor mid- or front-mounted tools. 

I like to use both ends of the tractor, 
if possible, and to mount weeding tools 
in combination with a mower or discs 
pulled behind the tractor. This is espe- 
cially important when large acreage is 
being farmed and it is critical that trac- 
tor time be used efficiently. When I use 
a front-mounted double Clemens, | 
have a mower on the three-point. 
When I use front-mount border discs, | 
have a pull disc behind. When I use a 
Weed Badger (rear-mount), I have a 
border disc on the front. 

4) How much space is there in your 
vineyard? 

Whichever tool you choose, you will 
have to accomodate the vineyard layout. 
If you are establishing a vineyard layout 
to incorporate mechanical weeding, dis- 
tance the rows so as to maximize effi- 


ciency of the equipment. Choose a trac- 
tor which best matches the method and 
the tool(s) you want. This inter-relation- 
ship of the vineyard dimensions to the 
tractor/tools can be critical to the suc- 
cess of the cultural practices. 

Most mechanical weed-control tech- 
niques require moving soil back and 
forth in the vine row. If the vineyard 
avenue is narrow, there might not be 
room to turn a tractor with front- and 
rear-mounted tools. High-density 
planting (narrow row width) will limit 
the distance that a tool can extend be- 
yond the tractor and may preclude the 
use of one method or another. 

It is important to recognize that speed 
for most operations will be reduced as 
the row width narrows. With less room 
to wander down the row for mowing, 
discing or whatever — the slower you 
must go to avoid tractor blight. Since 
doing more than one task at a time re- 
quires slower speeds, it makes sense to 
combine operations in closely-spaced 
vineyards, where speed is already re- 


AMERICAN 


SOG ley, 


FOR ENOLOGY 
AND VITICULTURE 


1994 ANNUAL MEETING 
June 30 - July 2 


Anaheim Convention Center - Anaheim 


The largest and most attended meeting of its 
kind in the United States. An excellent 
opportunity to display your products to the 
world’s leading winemakers and viticulturists. 


Program Includes: 
International Tablegrape Symposium 
with International Speakers * June 28 - 29 


Technical Sessions— Oral and Poster 
— and Exhibits * June 30 - July 2 


For information contact: 

American Society for Enology and Viticulture 
P.O, Box 1855, Davis, CA 95617 

Phone: (196) 753-3142 Fax: (916) 753-3318 
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duced. This can cut costs dramatically, 
while allowing mechanical weed con- 
trol. 

5) Is one tool going to be enough? 

Will you achieve the weed control 
you want with only one tool? Some 
tools can serve you well on their own. 
The Weed Badger, for example, deals 
with weeds of all sizes. Depending on 
the acreage, it could be the only tool you 
need. The Clemens, on the other hand, 
does not work well on large weeds or 
where weed growth will interfere with 
the trip bar. It is recommended for two 
to three passes in the late fall, early 
spring, and summer as a weed control 
program. 

6) What options should I get? 

Each tool offers options that may pro- 
vide you more control. These help fine- 
tune the tool’s use, and ultimately give 
you better weed control. Get a good ex- 
planation from the dealer or manufac- 
turer directly as to what each option 
does, then see if it is needed. 

The Weed Badger and Clemens, 
among others, for example, can include 
an optional tilt control to allow for 
weeding on side hills where one row of 
vines is above the tractor and the other 
is below the tractor. This option is cru- 
cial in all but the flattest vineyards. 


Other considerations 
Consider the following factors when 


deciding to use mechanical weed control: 

First, if you have been using herbi- 
cides for many years, you may underes- 
timate the amount of weeds to expect 
once you switch to mechanical control. 
I have found that the area under the 
vine, once disturbed, becomes more at- 
tractive to weeds and may present a big- 
ger challenge than you may anticipate. 
You have taken what was a dead zone 
under chemical control and made it 
alive again. This will increase the over- 
all health of the soil but will also grow 
better weeds. 

Second, the size of the vineyard 
should influence how you choose weed 
control tool(s). Obviously, the econom- 
ics will be better if you can use the 
equipment over more acres. However, 
with a large acreage, you can tie up a 
tractor for many extra hours on weed 
control if you choose a tool that is not 
well-matched for your conditions. 

Third, if you have drip irrigation with 
an emitter at the base of the vine, you 
might consider moving the hose to place 
the emitter between vines. Most tools 
have a weakness directly around the 
stake/vine. The tools depend on the 
sensitivity of the sensing rod. Don’t en- 
courage summer weeds where they are 
the most difficult to control. Moving the 
emitter between the vines will foster 
summer weeds that come with irriga- 
tions to grow only where these tools can 


Mechanical-weeding equioment 


Clemens Radius Weeder 

The Clemens radius weeder is utilized 
as a complete replacement for in-row 
chemical weed control. It uses a 24-inch 
knife, operating one inch to six inches be- 
low the soil surface to cut through and 
destroy the root system of weeds and 
grasses (other knife lengths are available). 

In most operations, a mechanical sen- 
sor rod contacts the grape vine, thus ini- 
tiating retraction of the knife to protect 
the vine. Due to the unique design of the 
Clemens radius, the sensor will stay in 
contact with the vine to provide cultiva- 
tion very close to the vine as selected by 
the operator. 

For new vineyard plantings, the op- 
tional ultra-sonic radius uses a sonic 
beam rather than a mechanical sensor so 


there can be no damage even though the 
vines are super-sensitive. 
Due to the hydraulic design by Cle- 


do their best. It also may benefit the 
vines by giving them a better wetted 
area than just around the stake. 

Fourth, remember to consider the ef- 
fects of changing soil types on mechani- 
cal weed operation, and the ease with 
which settings can be changed in the 
vineyard. A setting that results in opti- 
mal weeding in sandy loam may not do 
the job when you reach a heavier, dry 
clay loam. Also, rocks buried or on the 
surface can intefere with weeder opera- 
tions or damage equipment. 

It may take more than one year for 
you to feel comfortable about your 
weed control practices using these tools. 
Gone will be the “spray-it and forget-it” 
days. You will be forced to become a 
better farmer as you have to closely ob- 
serve the conditions throughout the 
year and respond to them. Gone also 
will be the times when failures in chemi- 
cal control will defeat you, because you 
will get several chances to weed me- 
chanically per season. 

Best of all, I have felt better about my 
success in reducing chemical use in the 
vineyard than almost any other problem 
I have had to overcome as a grower! 


(Richard Camera gained much of the above 
experience while managing a vineyard in the 
Carneros district of California. Camera is now 
director of vineyard operations for the Hess 
Collection on Mt. Veeder (Napa Valley) and 
Monterey County.) 


mens, the units operate at speeds up to 6 
mph, without building up heat in the 
tractor hydraulic system. Only 1.5 gal- 
lons/minute is required for each radius 
being operated from the tractor hydrau- 
lic system. 

Mounting of the Clemens units can 
be in front, at the side, or on the rear 3- 
point hitch of almost any tractor used in 
a vineyard. 

Clemens offers units for in-row tillage 
only or units that fully cultivate the space 
from the middle of one row across to the 
middle of the next row. 

All Clemens models are adjustable for 
row width, berm angle, and depth con- 
trol to assure complete weed control 
when used two or three times each year. 

To locate the nearest Clemens dealer for 
more information, contact: KEM Equipment 
Inc. 10800 SW Herman Rd., Tualatin, OR 
97062, tel: 503/692-5012 OR KEM Equip- 
ment Inc., 2775 E.Malaga Ave.#108, 
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Fresno, CA 93725, tel: 209/442-6099. 
Dealer inquiries are welcome. 
Please see our ad, page 7. 


Gearmore Inc. 

Gearmore announces a new line of 3- 
point hitch in-row cultivators. These 
quick on-and-off cultivators plug into the 
tractor remotes for easy installation. They 
are available in single- and double-row 
configuration for vineyard row widths 
from seven to 12 feet. At speeds up to 
5mph, the automatic sensors retract the 
blade when passing vines and the blade 
immediately returns to the working posi- 
tion. This is an environmentally safe an- 
swer for effective berm weed control. 


For more information, contact: Gearmore, 
Inc., 2260 Pomona Blvd., Pomona, CA 
91768, tel: 800/833-3023. 

Please see our ad, page 5. 


Kimco Mfg., Inc. 

Kimco Mfg., Inc. has just introduced a 
new doubles version of its Model-9300 
In-Row-Tiller. This allows a tiller to be 
mounted on each side of the tractor to 
work two rows at once, allowing the op- 
erator to cover over twice the acreage per 
day as with a single side-unit. 


WE sh Ks y Z og be 7 


Specifically designed for the larger 
grower, the Kimco doubles maintains all 
the durability and function the Model- 
9300 is known for: 

1) Ability to closely follow the vine re- 
gardless of ground speed. 

2) The head is free-floating to ride over 
hidden obstacles. 
3) Control system allows the operator 


to override the automatic system. 

4) All pivots are mounted in tapered or 
ball bearing for increased durability. 

5) Choice of head style to meet various 
conditions. 

6) Increased ground speed. 

7) Ease of operation. 

8) Forward visibility. 

9) Able to work any time of year under 
any weed conditions. 

10) Can be used in conjunction with 
other tools. 

The Kimco doubles, in addition to its 
standard single-side tiller and its narrow- 
row front-mounted tiller, now covers the 
complete spectrum of tillable vineyards 
from the very narrow row up to the large 
acreage operation. 

With the advantages of cultivation 
such as: 1) soil aeration; 2) removal of 
weeds and debris from the vine row; 3) 
drastic reduction or elimination of herbi- 
cides; 4) reduction of government paper- 
work and permits; and 5) very cost-effec- 
tive; Kimco now offers the equipment for 
all sizes of vineyards. 

For more information, contact: Kimco 
Mfg., Inc. Fresno, CA, tel: 800/356-9641, 
fax: 209/277-9358. 

Please see our ad, page 43. 


Weed Badger Division 

“Products to profit people and the 
planet” is the mission of the Weed Bad- 
ger Division of Town & Country Re- 
search & Development, Inc. In-row cul- 
tivation is the focus and specialty of the 
company. The company has 15 years of 
experience producing in-row tillers and 
mowers for the international vineyard 
industry. 

Weed Badger high-speed, precision in- 
row tillage is the most practical, cost-ef- 
fective alternative to chemical weed con- 
trol. Eliminate dangerous and expensive 
chemicals. Stop wasting time with gov- 
ernment paper work. Sweep and sanitize 
the strip every time. 

Revitalize vineyards that are over- 
grown with large, problem weeds. Kill 
Johnson and Bermuda grass. Reduce pest 
and disease problems. End health risks 
for workers. Quit worrying about pollu- 
tion liability and other legal complica- 
tions. Improve water penetration and ir- 
rigation efficiency. Weed Badger does a 
lot more than just kill weeds. 

Weed Badgers have ‘up-front’ visibil- 
ity. Select from ten models: three-point 
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and side-mounted. Operators choose 
from fully automatic, semi-automatic, 
or manual override. Make on-the-go 
adjustments. Shape berms as you kill 
weeds. Pick from sweepers, disks, un- 
der-cutter blades, brush rakes, and a 
wide variety of other options to cus- 
tomize the Weed Badger for your vine- 
yard operation. Weed Badger is a ver- 
satile ‘tool carrier.’ It is the only vine- 
yard tiller you'll ever need. 

Get practical, factory-direct information 
and prices by calling: 800/437-3392 toll- 
free, Weed Badger Division, 5673 95 
Ave.SE, Marion, ND 58466. 

Please see our ad, page 10. 


TONNELLERIE 
VICARD S.A. 


3 Years 100% Air-Dried French Oak 
of Finest Quality 
Supplies: 

EXPORT - FERRE - CHATEAU 
228L Barrels, 300-350L Barrels, 
450-500L Puncheons 
Upright Tanks, 

Oval and Round Tanks 


Vincent Bouchard 
P.O. Box 2322, Napa, CA 94558 
Tel: (707) 257-3582 Fax: (707) 257-3582 


Tonnellerie Vicard S.A. 
BP 63, 16102 Cognac, France 
Tel: (011-33) 45 82 02 58 Fax: (011-33) 45 82 02 69 
Telex: 793 241 Vicarfu (France) 


Mancuso 


GQ wine broker 


Karen Mancuso 


“Dependable, 
objective information 
& guidance 
concerning your 
buying & selling 
decisions” 


OO CO 


Specializing in Premium 
Wines Since 1985 


© Buying or Selling in 
Bulk: wine, juice, 
brandy, high-proof 
and concentrates 


© Processing Contracts 
© Private Label Wines 
© Grape Contracts 

© Inventory Evaluation 


© Market Analysis 


3129 Fillmore Street, Ste. C 
San Francisco, CA 94123 


Tel: 415°474°8200 
Fax: 415°474°0849 
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Resolutions of the O.L.V. 


More than 500 growers, producers, sci- 
entists, and government officials from 
34 wine-producing countries around the 
world attended the 73rd General As- 
sembly of the International Office of 
Vine and Wine (O.I.V.) August 29 to 
September 3, 1993 in San Francisco, CA. 

All but one of the following resolu- 
tions were adopted during the meeting: 


O.1.V. Viticulture Resolutions 
— Viticulture Resolution 1/93—— 

Methods of Soil Conservation Viticul- 
ture Resolution 1/93 is intended to 
heighten awareness among O.I.V. mem- 
ber countries of the need to research and 
develop methods of soil conservation 
(such as permanent cover crops and 
mulching) as alternatives to chemical- 
based methods of weed control. 

The alternative to totally chemical 
weed control must guarantee conserva- 
tion of soils against erosion, while per- 
mitting the attainment of the following 
fundamental objectives: 

¢ control of vigor and yields; 

¢ improvement of quality and sani- 
tary state of the fruit; 

¢ facilitation of cultural practices, 
manual or mechanized; 

* economizing on the use of fertilizers 
and treatment products. 

— Viticulture Resolution 2/93—— 
Criteria for delineating Vitivinicultural 
Zones and Regions 

Viticulture Resolution 2/93 asks 
member countries to stimulate scientific 
research on methods to define naturally 
distinctive homogenous grapegrowing 
regions that are capable of yielding 
grape and wine products of high qual- 
ity; and to investigate all factors in vine- 
yard ecosystems that affect the matura- 
tion and quality of the fruit. 

Viticulture Resolution 3/93—— 
Vine Physiology 

Viticulture Resoluiton 3/93 calls at- 
tention to the need for further study of 
the relationship between grapevine 
vigor, productivity, and fruit quality 


[3rd General Assembly 


and declares the intent to organize a 
fifth OIV-sponsored symposium on this 
subject in 1995. 

— Viticulture Resolution 4/93 —— 

Table Grapes 

Viticulture Resolution 4/93 recom- 
mends to member countries that table 
grapes be regulated separately from 
wine grapes (as in the U.S.); that more 
attention be given to production and 
marketing questions that are unique to 
the table grape industry, and that collec- 
tions of table grape varieties be made 
more widely available to interested sci- 
entists. 
Viticulture Resolution 5/93 —— 

Techniques of Vine Propagation 

Viticulture Resolution 5/93 recog- 
nizes certain significant advances in 
vine propagation techniques (in vitro 
culture, greengrafting, production of 
herbaceous and woody cuttings in the 
greenhouse, etc.) and calls for revised 
regulations regarding certification of 
grapevines that would incorporate these 
new techniques as they are mastered. 
This resolution is directed only to those 
countries (notably the European Com- 
munity) where such regulations cur- 
rently exist. 

—— Viticulture Resolution 6/93—— 
Reduction of chemical treatments 
in vineyards 

Viticulture Resolution 6/93 recom- 
mends that member countries support 
research on viticultural systems that are 
less reliant on chemical pesticides; to 
specify, to the extent possible, maxi- 
mum limits of chemical residues on 
grapes and in vine poducts; and to pro- 
mote these systems in accordance with 
international standards. 


O.1.V. Enology resolutions 
—— Enology Resolution 1/93 
Applies after adoption of the “Inter- 

national Enological Codex”. 

Enology Resolution 1/93 introduces 
into the International Code definitions, 
the following enological procedures: 


An Elegant Solution to the 
Tin/Lead Capsule Ban 


THE 


REVOLUTIONARY 
B-CAP™ 
CLOSURE 


SYSTEM 


Functional 
Economical 
Attractive 


User Friendly 


Environmentally 
Correct 


° 


Please Call 415 923-1993 
for further information 
The WineCap Company 
2350 Taylor Street 
San Francisco CA, 94133 
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Concentration by reverse osmosis (con- 
centration of must by water removal); 
Procedures to avoid the formation of 
foam (prevention of foam formation 
during fermentation to avoid loss by 
overflow and permit better use of fer- 
menting vat capacity); Tartrate stabiliza- 
tion by electrodialysis (obtain tartrate 
stabilization by means of an electric field 
and semi-permeable membranes); and 
Tartrate stabilization by treatment with 
cation exchange in the hydrogen form 
(through means of a polymerized resin 
ion exchange column). 
Enology Resolution 2/93—— 

This resolution introduces into the In- 
ternational Code definitions the follow- 
ing procedures: Controlling the level of 
sugar in winegrapes (increasing natural 
sugar levels through factors such as soil, 
climate, variety, clone, rootstock, plant- 
ing and vine management); and Con- 
trolling the level of sugar of harvested 
winegrapes (increasing sugar levels by 
practices such as natural raisining, 
forced ventilation, selective sorting or 
freezing). 
Enology Resolution 3/93 —— 

Nutrition and Health 

Enology Resolution 3/93 recom- 
mends the establishment of a fourth 
commission on health research and edu- 
cation to be studied for monitoring de- 
velopments and distribution of informa- 
tion on objective medical and scientific 
research concerning the health implica- 
tions of wine consumption, and to dis- 
seminate this information widely to the 
medical profession, governments, and 
consumers. 

— Enology Resolution 4/93—— 

The resolution reduces the suggested 
maximum level of lead in wine from 300 
parts per billion to 250 ppb. 


0.1.V. Economics Resolutions 
— Economic Resolution 1/93 —— 
Ageing of grape-based spirits beverages 
Economic Resolution 1/93 seeks to 
harmonize the rules governing the age- 
ing and labeling of grape-based spirits 
beverages to maintain high-levels of 
quality and avoid consumer confusion. 
Economic Resolution 2/93 —— 
The resolution recommends that 
member countries promote the cultural 
heritage and diversity of wine through a 
public information campaign focusing 
on geographical origins, the cultural 
value of the vine and its products, its 
role in civilization and its historical links 


Karcher’s New 
Cold-Hot-Steam 
High-Pressure Cleaners 


High-Pressure 
in Perfection 


New: AVS Anti-Kink- 
System 

New: ECS Safety System 
Perfect for cleaning: fast- 
handy-practical. 

Perfect in design: strong- 
economical-user friendly 
Perfect in quality: reliable- 
robust-long lasting 


Your Authorized Karcher Dealer: 


Pat Watkins 

Napa Fermentation 
724 California Blvd. 
Napa, CA 94559 
(707) 255-6372 
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KIMCO MODEL 9300 


UA age 
IN-ROW VINEYARDS & a 


ORCHARD TILLER 


IT'S BEEN PROVEN TOUGH 


SAN 


IN THE WORST CONDITIONS 


Find out why our customers are so 
satisfied with the Kimco. If you need 
weed free rows we can supply a 
machine to meet your needs... 


- Single side-mounted unit standard 

- Double units now available for 
large acreage 

- Front-end tractor mounted for 
narrow rows 


We'd like to hear from you! 
1-800-356-9641 


KIMCO MFG., INC. FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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with music, painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, literature, and poetry. 

— Economic Resolution 3/93 —— 
Conditions under which the word 
wine may be used. 

Economic Resolution 3/93 was not 
adopted; to be decided on at next Gen- 
eral Assembly. It prohibits the use of 
the word ‘wine’ as a stand-alone de- 
scriptor, and limits use of the word 
‘wine’ in combined form only to existing 
products (i.e., a ‘grandfather clause’), 


when the product does not conform to 
the following definition: Wine is exclu- 
sively the beverage resulting from the 
complete or partial alcoholic fermenta- 
tion of crushed or uncrushed grapes or 
grape must. Its acquired alcohol con- 
tent may not be less than 8.5% by vol- 
ume (or 7% by particular legislation in 
the region considered when taking into 
account special conditions such as cli- 
mate, soil, grape variety, or vineyard 
traditions). 


—— Economic Resolution 4/93—— 
International standards for the labeling of wine. 

Economic Resolution 4/93 provides 
for mandatory alcohol content labeling 
with a tolerance of 0.5% by volume in 
normal circumstances and 0.8% by vol- 
ume in special circumstances; the use of 
‘lot coding’ systems to permit identifica- 
tion of specific quantities or vats of 
wine; and harmonization of descriptive 
terms for wine ranging from dry, to me- 
dium-dry, to medium-sweet, to sweet. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


|| SPADONI COMBINATION FILTER 


Position Available: Excellent opportunity to join Chuck Ortman 
at Meridian Vineyard as an Assistant Winemaker. Will be in- 
volved in all facets of winemaking — vineyards, cellar, bottling, 
and lab. Must be able to present brands to press and public. 
Technical degree required. We offer not only competitive salary 
and flexible benefit program, but also a significant career develop- 
ment opportunity. If you would like tojoina successful, financially 
secure operation, please send resume or letter of interest with 
salary information to: Steve Brown, Wine World Estates, 2000 
Main St., St. Helena, CA 94574. 


Wine & Lees Filter 


One unit solves 

various filtration 

needs: 

e Lees filtration 
(juice or wine) 

e Wine pad filtration 


¢ D.E. filtration The LALah Shain. =... 5 = ee 
Grapevines: Proven Viognier clone grafted onto 3309 rootstock. 
available for planting Spring 1994. Horton Vineyards, Tony, 804/ 
971-8947. 


EXTREMELY GOOD PRICE!! 


CRIVELLER CO. 
NIAGARA FALLS 


In USA: 
CRIVELLER CO. 
P.O. Box 162 
Lewiston, N.Y. 14092 


WANTED: 30 to 40 French oak barrels. One-year-old (1 fill 
preferable), ML negative, available in June. Contact Don at 915/ 
395-2417. 

In Canada: 

6935 Oakwood Drive 

NIAGARA FALLS, Ontario L2E 685 
Ph (905) 357-2930 or (905) 358-5202 
Fax: (905) 374-2930 


SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT FOR THE WINE INDUSTRY 


e Tri-Clover Pumps, Valves & Fittings 


BARREL STIRRING RODS available. Stop using P.V.C., wood 
dowels, power drills, etc.!. Our stainless steel mixing device is 
hand-operated — fast, effective, and non-oxygenative. $135 -$170. 
Call Boswell Company: 415/457-3955 


7 SPOUT 
STAINLESS 
STEEL 
TABLETOP 
BOTTLE 
FILLER 


° Specialty Fittings ¢ PVC & Tygon Hose e compleat 
winemaker 
design 

e removable ~ 
sanitary spouts 

e pneumatic 
operated 
fill valve 

¢ 375 ml. 
to 18 I. 


bottles 


¢ MGT Rubber Hose 


¢ Definox Valves 


¢ Strahman Valves * Hose Fittings 


e Brushes 


machinery ¢ equipment ¢ service 
since 1966 


THE COMPLEAT WINEMAKER 


955 Vintage Avenue 
St. Helena CA 94574 


707-963-9681 ¢ FAX 707-963-7739 


request our catalogue 


e Anderson Instruments 


e Barrel and Tank Washers 


e Rubbermaid Products 


“Personalized Service” 


997 Enterprise Way Napa, CA 94558 (707) 252-0312 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 
O YES! ! want my own subscription to Practical Winery & Vineyard at the introductory subscription rate of $28,00/year. 


SIGNATURE DATE 
PLEASE PRINT: 
Name: 


business/organization 


Address: 


City/State/Zip: 


INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION RATES PREFERRED METHOD OF PAYMENT: 
(Payable in U.S. funds): 1) PAYMENT ENCLOSED AT $28.00 introductory rate 
UO United States $28.00 XO Bill me at regular subscription rate: $30.00/year 

0 Surface delivery outside U.S.A. $8.00 1 Payment Enclosed: $ 

0 Airmail delivery outside U.S.A. $16.00/year 


Practical Winery &Vineyard BOOKSHELF ORDER FORM 15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael, CA 94903-1534 
Please send the following books: Phone Orders to: 415/479-5819 Accepted 


Quantity Title No. Price 


iss pec ee OO ee 
are eee Oe Oe ee 


ee SESS a ee eee 
For overseas orders via sea mail add $5.00 postage for 1 book, $9.00 for 2 or more books. 


Check or money order only: Sub-Total 


California add sales tax 


Shipping and handling __ $4.00. 


Name 
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BOOKSHELF 


USE THE BOOK ORDER FORM ON THE POSTAGE- PAID ENVELOPE IN THIS ISSUE * Your wine books promptly shipped from one source. 


Angels’ Visits 

D. Darlington 

An inquiry into the mystery of Zinfandel. 
Interviews with Paul Draper of Ridge Winery 
and Joel Peterson of Ravenswood Winery. 
278pp—$19.95 Order #AV-Zin 


Barolo, A study of the wines of Alba 
Michael Garner, Paul Merritt 
288pp—$29.95 Order #6586 
NEW! 

Biology of the Grapevine 

Mullins, Bouquet and Williams 

Covers the growing of grapes and includes 
the genetics, anatomy and physiology 
of the grapevine. 
239pp-$49.95 Order #PWV-BG 
NEW! 

Cover Crops: A Practical Tool for Vineyard 
Management 

1993 ASEV Proceedings 
80pp—$25.00 Order #ASEV-CC 
NEW! 

Environmental Issues Seminar Handbook 
1993 ASEV Proceedings 
450pp—$30.000rder #ASEV-E 


Heartbreak Grape (The) 

A California winemaker’s search for the 
perfect Pinot Noir 

Marq de Villiers 

A detailed, wittily, irreverent, and whimsi- 
cally romantic story of Josh Jensen and 
Calera Wine Company 


197pp—$23.00 Order #PWV-HG 


Knowing and Making Wine 
Emile Peynaud 
391 pp—$42.95 


Order #898 


Lexiwine 
Paul Cadiau 
English/French wine dictionary contains over 
3,500 words and phrases on grapegrowing 
and winemaking. 
$10.95 Order #+WD-PC 
Methods of Must/Wine Analysis 

M.A. Amerine, C.S. Ough 
341pp—$85.00 Order #732 
Nitrogen in Grapes and Wine 
International Symposium 

1991 ASEV Proceedings 
323pp—$50.00 


NEW! 
Oak Symposium (Intl) Proceedings 
Oak chemistry, oak sources, barrel 
production 
115pp—$30.00 


Order #ASEV-N 


Order #PWV-Oak 


Portugal’s Wines & Winemakers 

Port, Madeira & regional wines 

Richard Mayson 

Covers all aspects of Portuguese wine, in- 
cluding Port, Madeira, and Rose wines. 
229pp—$34.95 Order #6679 


BACK IN STOCK! 
Production Wine Analysis 
B. Zoecklein, F. Fugelsang, B. Gump, 
Fresno State University 
550pp—$70.00 


Refrigeration for Winemakers 
R. White, B. Adamson, B. Rankine 
96pp—$25.00 Order #PWV-RFW 


NEW! 
Regulating the Laboratory: The Chemical 
Hygiene Plan 

1993 ASEV Proceedings 
175pp—$30.00 


Order #PWA 


Order #ASEV-L 


LABEL 


4 hours Service 
Low per-label costs 


Reasonable Hourly Rates 


« BATFE « 


APPROVALS 


Gov't. Liaison Negotiations or Footwork 


SEARCHES 


As Low as $70 


valuable ownership or avoid 
costly legal liability. 


Phone or write for details. 


Arlington, Virginia 22201 


Major Credit Cards Accepted 


TRADEMARK 


Your trade names or designs are searched at 
the U.S. Patent Office to help establish 


Over 100 years’ total staff experience handling 
every government liaison need for industry. 


Government Liaison Services, Inc. 
Suite 209, 3030 Clarendon Blvd. 


Mail: P.O. Box 10648, Arlington, VA 22210 
Phone: (703) 524-8200 Fax: (703) 525-8451 
TOLL-FREE 1-800-642-6564 


Rootstock Seminar, A World-wide 
perspective 

1992 ASEV Proceedings 
84pp—$40.00 Order #ASEV-R 
Sunlight into Wine 

R. Smart/ M. Robinson 

Quality assurance in vineyards, Canopy man- 
agement and economics, Improvement of 
canopy microclimates, Importance of wine- 
grape canopies, Construction of trellis 
systems. 
88pp—$35.00 Order #Sun-SR 
The Taste of Wine 

E. Peynaud 


258pp—$29.95 Order #940 


NEW & IMPROVED! 

Techniques for Chemical Analysis and 
Stability Tests of Grape Juice and Wine | 
Patrick lland, Andrew Ewart and John Sitters 
Sampling procedures, analytical methods 
and techniques, stability tests and fining 
trials for the laboratory. 
65pp—$50.00 


Order #PWV-TCA 


Vineyard Management Practices: An En- 
vironmental Approach to Development 
and Maintenance 

Southern Sonoma Resource Conservation 
District and Soil Conservation Service (U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture) 


300pp—$29.95 Order #+VMP-SCS 


Vineyards in the Sky (Life of Martin Ray) 
Eleanor Ray 

Describes one of California’s wine pioneers 
who lead the way in developing high quality 
wines. Also tells of his working relationship 
with Paul Masson. 


423pp — $18.95 Order #PWV-VS 


Vines, Grapes & Wines 
Janis Robinson 
280pp—$29.95 


Viticulture, Vol. Il, 
Practices in Australia 
B.G. Coombe, P.R. Dry 
Grapevine propagation, vineyard establish- 
ment, pruning, canopy management, 
irrigation, drainage and soil salinity, soil man- 
agement and frost control; grapevine 
nutrition, grape pests, disease, vineyard pro- 
tection. 
384pp—$42.50 


Viticulture & Environment 

John Gladstones 

Selection of site, variety and cultural prac- 
tices. Detailed climatic analysis of Australian 
and world viticultural areas, which allows 
evaluation of potential new viticultural 
sites,taking into consideration possible 
changes in future climatic conditions. 
310pp—$45.00 Order #WT-V&E 


NEW! 

Wine Aroma Defects 

1992 ASEV-ES Workshop Proceedings 
92pp—$15.00 Order #ASEV-WAD 


Winegrape Grower’s Guide (Oregon) 
Oregon Winegrowers’ Association 
Viticulturists, researchers, and winemakers 
combine efforts into 30 chapters on: Selec- 
tion of variety/site, rootstock, spacing, 
training, trellising, grapevine propagation, 
fertilization, pest management, yield predic- 
tion, winter injury, vineyard economics. 
264pp— $29.95 Order #PWV-OWGG 


Wines and Winelands of France, 
“Geological Studies” 
Charles Pomeral, editor 
370pp—$45.00 


Order #960 


Order #AIP-VIT-II 


Order #6599 


ADS Destemmer with 
Double-driving System 


AMOS 
peed 


¢ 2 independent vari-drive motors 


e Adjustable crushing rollers, 
3-100 mm 


¢ 10-120 TPH capacities 
¢ Destem, crush or destem and crush 


CORPORATE OFFICE 

1017 White Horse Pike 

Egg Harbor, NJ 08215 
(609) 965-0074 


Napa, CA 
(800) 527-0197 
FAX (609) 965-2509 
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SMART VITICULTURE 
By Dr. Richard Smart some growers still feel more comfortable planting 12-feet x 8-feet 
PART Il with a stake at every vine, and cordon training. 


Choosing a trellis system 


In the previous column (Jan/Feb’94-PWV , I discussed the impor- 
tance of thinking about vineyard design before beginning to plant. 
Specifically, the criteria for choosing proper row and vine spacing 
were discussed, and the importance of location of posts and wires. 


Which trellis system? 

Many growers find the maze of trellis systems incomprehen- 
sible. It does seem baffling at first — a mixture of names refer- 
ring to people (like Scott Henry and Smart-Dyson), or places 
like Geneva (New York). Others derive from another country 
and language, like Te Kauwhata (New Zealand) and Sylvoz 
(Italy), or musical instruments like the lyre, or how the vines are 
trained, such as Vertical Shoot Positioning (VSP). No wonder 


3 
ies 


I want to try to distill the choice of trellis systems down to a few 
basic principles. But first, we need to come to grips with the terms 
and names. This is not as difficult as it may seem, if we can under- 
stand why and how these systems have been developed by differ- 
ent people in different places. 

We can think of trellis systems as being of several basic types 
(Figure 1). Detailed descriptions of these trellis systems, and 
their origin, application, and construction may be found in the 
handbook “Sunlight into Wine” (available from PWV -Bookshelf). 
There are a few other trellis systems in use, but the ones I dis- 
cuss here are those being used most commonly. 

The common California system (often called the ‘California 
sprawl’) and the Sylvoz system are non-shoot positioned, 
whereas most of the other systems, (for example VSP and lyre), 
are shoot-positioned. (The lyre system is sometimes also called 
the U-system, and in California, it has been incorrectly called the 


Insuring 
agriculture 
for future 


generations 


For service you can count 
on, now and tomorrow—the 
State Fund/Farm Bureau 
group insurance program 
1-800-773-7667 
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Scott Henry Smart-Dyson 


California sprawl VSP 


quadrilateral cordon system or ‘quad’ for short.) 

Shoots may be positioned all up, like the lyre, or positioned 
all down, like the GDC (Geneva Double Curtain), or positioned 
both up and down like the Scott Henry and Smart-Dyson. 
Canopies can be horizontally divided, as in the GDC and lyre 
systems, or vertically divided, as in the Scott Henry, Te 
Kauwhata two tier, and Smart-Dyson. 

Within limits, all systems can be cane-pruned or spur-pruned 
(cordon-trained). Spur pruning is generally preferable because 
it allows for spurs to be correctly spaced in the formative years, 
and consequently shoot spacing (important in affecting canopy 
microclimate), is easily controlled. Spur pruning is also easier 
to mechanize. While many Californian growers are not think- 
ing about this now, they will be in the future. 

There are three major considerations affecting choice of trel- 
lis systems: vineyard vigor, row spacing, and mechanization. 
There are also several minor ones to be discussed later. Let us 
begin with the major ones. 


Trellis systems and vine vigor 

A general principle is that high vigor vineyards need larger 
trellis systems. Larger trellis systems have a larger canopy sur- 
face area, and are able to expose leaves and fruit well to the sun 
without crowding and shading. 

Low vigor vines will not have the growth capacity to occupy 
large trellis systems, and the money spent on them will be wasted. 
A simple assessment of vineyard vigor is determined by calculat- 
ing the weight of winter prunings per foot of vine row. A high 
vigor vineyard might have 0.9-lb/ft or more, a moderate vigor vine- 
yard around 0.4-lb/ft, and a low vigor vineyard 0.2-lb/ft or less. 

Here are some guidelines for trellis suitability to vineyard vigor: 

Low vigor: California standard, perhaps VSP. 

Moderate vigor: VSP, Scott Henry, Smart-Dyson, Te Kauwhata 
two tier, lyre, perhaps GDC, Sylvoz. 

High vigor: GDC, Sylvoz. 


Trellis systems and row spacing 

This is a straightforward relationship. There must be suffi- 
cient room down the aisle for all machinery to pass, without 
breaking off shoots or damaging the trellis. There is now more 
flexibility than a few years ago. Previously, vineyard tractors 
used were quite wide (six feet or more) in order to have suffi- 
cient horsepower. Now smaller, four-feet wide tractors are 
available. These tractors come complete with four-wheel drive 
and all the power required for normal vineyard operations. 

Obviously, vertically-divided trellis systems can be installed on 
closer rows than horizontally divided ones. The guiding principle 
here is that the distance between canopies should be no less than 
their height. (To calculate this, measure the leafy canopy and not 
the post. Canopies do not normally extend to the ground, but pro- 
trude above the post top. Also, do not forget to allow for width of 
the canopy, normally about 12 to 15 inches, as a minimum.) If cano- 


Narrow Rows? 
Western Square 
has a trailer 
that will carry 
a 4-foot bin 
down a 6-foot row! 


The Narrow Row Trailer is designed to protect your investment 
in Valley bins and 1/2-ton plastic bins. Western Square’s new 
Narrow Row Trailer is designed specifically to allow the use of 
conventional harvest bins in the new narrow-spaced vineyards. 

The Narrow Row Trailer has wheels under the frame which 
maneuver in very narrow rows. 

With its tapered corners, it requires a minimum turning radius. 

With the optional strip of hard plastic, two 1/2-ton bins can 
slide off without the use of a forklift. 

And because of its revolutionary design the Narrow Row Trailer 
can be used interchangeably with the valley system and with 


1/2 or 1/4-ton plastic bins. 

Small stepping board 
with tapered corners 
Optional strip of for minimal turning 
hard plastic to slide bins radius. 


off without forklift. 


Small stepping board 
to allow access to 
two-ton bin. 


Western Square manufactures portable steel barrel racks, 
grape harvest bins and other steel trailers. 


Western Square designs equipment to meet 
the Wine Industry's ever-changing needs. 


For more information contact: 


WESTERN (_] SQUARE 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


1621 North Broadway * Stockton, CA 95205 
PHONE: (209) 944-0921 - FAX: (209) 944-0934 
toll-free lines 
in California: (800) 367-8383 
outside California: (800) 367-7810 
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pies are too close together, they are shaded at the base, and both 
yield and fruit quality will suffer. 

Here are guidelines for trellis suitability to row spacing: 

Narrow rows (6-ft. or less): VSP, perhaps Scott Henry, 
Smart-Dyson, and Te Kauwhata two tier. 

Intermediate rows (around 8-ft.): VSP, Scott Henry, Smart- 
Dyson, Te Kauwhata two tier. 

Wide rows (11-ft. or more): GDC, lyre, Sylvoz, California 
standard. 


Trellis systems and mechanization 

Increasingly, growers are concerned about mechanization. In 
California, I find more clients wanting to know about which sys- 
tem can be mechanically harvested, and in Australia there is equal 
interest in mechanized winter pruning. These are important issues 
for low-cost and efficient viticultural production which will help 
make viticulture price-competitive on an international basis. 

In the future, I think harvesters will be available ‘off the shelf’ for 
all training systems, but for the moment we are in a state of flux. 
I understand that machines and picking heads are being evaluated 
or are available in limited quantities for all systems I describe here. 
It will likely be a few years before all systems could be mechani- 
cally harvested. But you can be sure that as the acreage with these 
systems increases, so will the availability of suitable machines. Af- 
ter all, there is no need to develop a new picking head for these 
systems, because existing machine configurations can be modified. 

Mechanical harvesters are now available to handle these trellis 


McBrady 


pe a‘| ia Ly) Drying 


Disinfecting 
Gas Flushing 
Washing 


Cleaning 
Rinsing 
Dusting 


Mcbratly Engineering Company 


P.O. Box 2549 Joliet, Illinois 60436 U.S.A. 
FAX: 815-744-8901 PHONE: 815-744-8900 


Sterilizing 
Inverting 
Specialists. 


systems: VSP, Scott Henry, Smart-Dyson, Te Kauwhata two tier, 
Sylvoz, and California standard; but not the GDC or lyre. 

All of the above systems can be easily summer and winter- 
pruned with a simple machine like a reciprocating cutter-bar, 
although sometimes a dodging device needs to be fitted to avoid 
trunks (with the Scott Henry). 


Other considerations 

Some growers like to be adventurous, and the first in their re- 
gion to use new ideas. Others, and perhaps the majority, would 
rather watch their neighbor try out new ideas for many years 
before changing practices. 

Some growers are concerned about labor supply. For example, ' 
all systems employing shoot positioning require about 15 man 
hours/acre in the period between bloom and veraison. 

Other growers want to invest the absolute minimum amount 
of money in a trellis system, although experience shows that 
there is a good return on trellis investment. 

Some growers are concerned with the vineyard aesthetics, and 
‘whether it will look right.’ Others are concerned about turning 
shoots down, as with the Scott Henry, Smart-Dyson, and GDC. 
This technique is possible and easy (if the timing is right) for all va- 
rieties I have tried, except the very erect Mourvedre and Rkazitelli. 


Conclusion 
To conclude this three-part series, the next column will discuss 
advantages and disadvantages of these trellis systems. a 


MEL KNOX 


Barrel Broker 


Francois Freres of Burgundy 
Tonnellerie Taransaud of Cognac 


e New barrels of all sizes 
e Tanks 


e Used cooperage 


505 29th Avenue 
San Francisco 
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Multipurpose bath oil does it all 

The summer of 1993 was one of discovery. Excursions to the ocean 
and mountains, and boating in California’s Sacramento-San 
Joaquin Delta brought me in contact with every known carnivorous 
flying insect. 

After a particularly severe weekend defeat at the hands of endless 
swarms of black gnats (which only appeared to be angered by the 
usual assortment of commercial repellents), I was introduced to 
Avon's “SSS,” a bath oil that has endless uses — the least impor- 
tant of which seems to be for bathing. Skin-So-Soft, as it is known 
affectionately among its dedicated followers, does repel insects, and 
I suppose, softens your epidermis. 

The uses for “SSS” number at least 32, according to the printed 
list that accompanies each 8-oz. plastic bottle. Avon does not, and 
probably by law cannot, endorse the 32 uses, saying with carefully 
chosen words that they are uses that have been discovered by Avon 
customers. 

I’ve depleted my initial stock of three bottles through my own use 
and by giving them to boaters and fishermen who wanted to try the 
magic concoction. The Avon-lady also is currently without a 
supply. Is someone out there trying to corner the market? Can it 
remove stubborn tartrates from fermentors? I'll check it out as po- 
tential use #33. 


PART II 


Right valve for the 
right application 


Part I (Jan/Feb’94-PWV ) discussed selection criteria, valve 
standards and types and valve anatomy for the most commonly 
used valves in winery process and site utility applications. 


Specialty Valves (Surge and pressure-reducing valves) 

One of the most complex analyses of pumping systems by 
design engineers involves the rational determination of pressure 
surges and surge mitigation by the use of several valve options. 
Pressure surges (shock waves) are created in incompressible flu- 
ids like water when a moving volume of water (as in a pipeline) 
is abruptly stopped by normal pump cycling, pump power sup- 
ply failure or rapid closing of a valve. 

As no one has ever disproved Newton’s law of the conserva- 
tion of energy (it can be converted but neither created or de- 
stroyed), the ‘kinetic energy’ component of water moving ina 
pipeline must be converted to ‘pressure energy’ when the pump 
stops. This pressure rise is what must be dealt with in properly 
designed pump stations and pipe networks. If not accounted 
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for in the design, a substantial surge (say 50% above the nor- 
mal operating pressure) can create hydrodynamic conditions 
that can cause pipe, valve or other system component dam- 
age or failure. 

Wineries are most likely to find surge valves in high-lift 
raw- or treated-wastewater pumps; large flow-rate vineyard 
irrigation supply pumps; and high-lift, potable water and fire- 
protection pumps. 

Choices available for surge protection are: 

a) pump control and check valve, 

b) pressure surge relief valve, 

c) surge anticipator valve. 

a) Pump control and check valves: These valves operate 
through pressure signals from upstream and downstream of the 
valve, by controlling the speed with which the valve opens. For 
example, the pump receives an electrical signal to go ‘on’ and 
the pump is energized but the valve does not open immedi- 
ately. (Centrifugal pumps can operate at zero discharge with- 
out damage and are thus the pump of choice for large flow-rate 
and high-pressure systems.) 

Therefore, as the pump control valve slowly opens, the wa- 
ter column can accelerate gradually, thus avoiding the creation 
of a pressure surge. Upon shut-down, the pump continues to 
run and the pump control valve closes slowly until it returns to 
zero discharge. The valve then signals the pump to de-energize, 
again avoiding surge on the pump stop-cycles. 

b) Surge relief valves: These valves are simpler in operation 
and generally less expensive than pump control and check 
valves, and open in response to the pressure rise upon pump 
starting or stopping. For clean water service the valve is op- 
erated by a small, short-stroke ‘pilot valve’ which in turn 
opens the larger pressure valve. For obvious reasons, surge 
relief valves generally are not specified for sewage service, 
because of potential blockage of the small-diameter pilot 
valve pressure-sensing lines. Other pressure-sensing 
schemes are employed by some valve manufacturers, so that 
wastewater solids are not an issue. 

c) Surge anticipation valve (SAV): This high-tech device 
uses a solid-state programmable controller that electronically 
performs the same function as the pressure signals in the two 
previous examples of surge valve type. Pressure signals are 
converted to digital format. 

The SAV is a more responsive valve. With a power outage, 
for example, the controller has anticipated the surge (from 
the power loss-event) and thus adjusts the valve opening 
more quickly from the surge yet to be generated. While op- 
erating, this valve vents a volume of liquid to the pump 
wetwell or a separate sump. 

This pump’s suitability for sanitary wastewater service would 
have to be carefully evaluated to ensure that the valve discharge 
did not create a health hazard to workers and repair personnel. 

Pressure-reducing valves are employed in potable water sys- 
tems when gravity or pump-induced pressures are greater than 
required for nominal winery or vineyard operating pressures of 
30- to 60-lbs. per sq. inch (psi). The control of pressure from 
higher to lower is achieved within the valve body by means of 
a spring or piston-buffered diaphragm. This throttles the flow 
sufficiently to produce the desired pressure drop. 

Installation of pressure taps for conventional Bourdon-type 
gauges upstream and downstream from the valve, can permit 
a ready and continuous monitoring of the valve’s performance. 
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WINERY WATER & WASTE 


The only failures I’ve observed in pressure-reducing valves 
have resulted from age and eventual rupture of the neoprene 
diaphragm. The valve also may malfunction if a sediment 
particle or other foreign matter lodges in the seat portion of 
the valve. 

Because each valve is designed for a narrow band of operat- 
ing pressures, it is extremely important to select the proper 
valve size for both flow rate and expected pressure range. An 
undersized valve might restrict (throttle) flow to a point where 
it would impair the primary hydraulic function of the plumb- 
ing system. 


Bogus Valves 

In every industry, there always seem to be people intent upon 
imitating an original product. They ride blissfully, but illegally, 
along on the reputation of the legitimate supplier. Imitation 


Levis jeans, Rolex watches and Calvin Klein clothing and acces- , 


sories come immediately to mind. 

Thus it was inevitable that unscrupulous valve-refurbishing 
operators would also try the low-ball practice of upgrading a 
valve and its rating by only stamping or embossing another 
valve manufacturer’s name on the bogus fitting. Wineries are 
less likely to be affected than petroleum, electric or water util- 
ity companies, who buy thousands of valves with each pur- 
chase order. Nonetheless, it is wise to be informed that imita- 
tion valves exist in the marketplace. 

The imitation valve scam generally is perpetrated with large 


Pump Systems With A Difference 


Difference: We put as 
much thought and pride into 
our pumps as the winemaker 
puts into the wine. 


Versatility: Complete line 
of centrifugal, flexible impeller, 
positive displacement, and 
double diaphragm pump 
heads. 


Reliability: All motors are 
totally enclosed fan-cooled 
with 115% service capability. 


Portability: Polished tubu- 


lar s/s carts with four polypropylene-hubbed pneumatic tires. All systems 


mounted for optimum balance. 


Controlability: Electro-mechanical, D.C. and A.C. variable-speed con- 
trols enclosed in fiberglass or s/s with watertight control devices. All con- 


trols can accept remote signals for operation. 


Carlsen & Associates 
707/576-0632 


5228 Aero Drive, Santa Rosa, CA 95403 


lots of ‘junk valves’ bought legitimately from scrap metal deal- 
ers. The junk valves are reconditioned (at a very low level; 
maybe only painting) and then slipped back into the ‘new 
valve’ market through unsuspecting wholesale plumbing sup- 
ply houses at a very low unit-cost. Intentionally mislabelled 
valves, on the other hand, usually are sold at bargain prices 
through unauthorized dealers. 

The legal ramifications of such practices exceed the scope of 
this column’s abbreviated coverage. But needless to say, just as 
Levi Strauss acted to remove bogus jeans from the market, the 
legitimate valve companies have gone after the bad-valve guys 
with a vengeance. Just as you would avoid the New York City 
street-vendors hawking Rolex watches, you also must be cau- 
tious purchasing valves and other plumbing system compo- 
nents. Know your supplier and I’m sure he will be happy to 
verify the pedigree of the valves you buy. 


David Storm is a consulting civil/sanitary engineer, specializing in 
winery utilities, and the owner of Winters Winery. 
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Europress 


a lot of advantages 


Stainless steel membrane press 


1800, 2200, 2600, 3000, 4000 
5000, 8000, 12,000, 25,000 L 


Fully automatic control 
Central feed in 
Two large sliding doors 


The only pneumatic press with a 
two speed drive motor 


For more information, call or write 


EURO-MACHINES 


vineyard and winery equipment 


P.O. Box 843 
Culpeper, VA 22701 
Phone (703) 825-5700 
Fax (703) 825-5789 
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By Jake Lorenzo 


Celebrity 


Chuy is pissed. He slams the bottle of Hornitos on the counter, 
yells, “Pour your own shot, Senor Author,” and scurries into the 
kitchen to pick up another order. 

The Burrito Palace is jammed. People actually are waiting in 
line to be seated. At the table behind me, a tourist dips his chip 
into the bowl of salsa, takes a bite and screams. His face flushes 
purple, his eyes bulge, and he rasps, “Water, ... please, ... water.” 
Chuy grabs the pitcher, snakes his way around the crowded 
tables and fills the guy’s glass. “I don’t make no money on wa- 
ter, gringo. Order a beer.” 

Chuy, never a patient man, is frenzied. I marvel as he deftly 
negotiates his way around the crowded tables, plates of steam- 


ing food intricately stacked up his arm. He serves a table, 
always remembering who ordered what, pivots to the door and 
seats the next group just as the bus boy finishes his last swipe 
of the table top. He plunks down some chips and salsa, warns 
the diners, “El mas macho Ilora aqui” (the strongest of men cry 
here) and hurries into the kitchen for the next ready order. 

I sadly shake my head, pour a strong shot of Hornitos into 
my steaming coffee and try to ignore the cacophony of sound. 
It’s my fault, really. If Il hadn’t written about the Burrito Palace 
in my book Cold Surveillance, if the food hadn’t sounded so 
delicious, if Chuy had not been presented as such a ‘colorful’ 
character, this never would have happened. 

For two months, the Burrito Palace has been mobbed. I had 
to stop sitting in my regular stool, because people kept coming 
over for autographs. Local customers complain loudly, and 
keep adding habanero chilies to the salsa hoping to drive off the 
tourists. 

Chuy jumps up onto the counter and shouts, “Bastante! 
Bastante!” The crowd ignores him. He smiles at me, our pre- 
arranged signal. I stand up, pull out the .38 and fire a round 
into the ceiling. Plaster chips bounce off a buxom blond wear- 
ing a tight T-shirt exclaiming ‘Tequila Hooters’ across the chest. 

I amble to the door in my best private-eye swagger as Chuy 
announces, “People, finish your food, and then get out. The 
Burrito Palace is closed.” I flip the sign at the door, and then 
take my position outside, with gun drawn, in case some of the 
tourists can’t read. 


MOON VALLEY CIRCUITS 
€ 


2S 


YOU can have results like 
these when you control and 
monitor tank temperatures, cold 
rooms and refrigeration plants 
from a central location with the 
easy to use MV 1000. 


“Unquestionably produces 
better wine.” 
—Pat Minnix, Delicato 


“So easy to use...we can really 
control our fermentation.” 
— Phil Hurst, Fetzer 


“...aad a major impact on the 
improvement of our wine.” 
— Kerry Wald-Ziemann, 
Mondavi, Woodbridge 


MOON VALLEY CIRCUITS 
(707) 996-4157 
12350 Maple Glen Rd. 
Glen Ellen, CA 95442 


Industrial Electronic Systems 
Design, Development and Manufacturing 


need for 
certified analysis 


707/433-8869 
Call or write 
for our catalog 
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It doesn’t take long. Maybe 20 minutes. I guess people don’t 
like to lolligag over their meals in the face of gunfire. When the 
Palace is empty, Chuy and I toast each other as we start on a 
1991 Williams Selyem Rochioli Pinot Noir. 

“Gracias, Jake. Manana I’m off to the Caribbean. I got mucho 
dinero, mucho vino and one Hawaiian shirt to last me a month. 
When I get back, you better be right. All these damn touristas 
better be gone. I want my business back to normal.” 

“Don’t worry, Chuy. This is America. Celebrity is fleeting.” 

Not only is celebrity fleeting, celebrity is demeaning. 

When Jake Lorenzo walks into a wine shop, in spite of drink- 
ing wine every day for more than 20 years, Iam overwhelmed 
by the choices. How could anyone, especially a novice, maneu- 


Benchgrafts 


Various phylloxera- 
resistant rootstocks 


available. 
Rooted or grafted. 


Orders being taken for 
1994-95 delivery. 


Domaine Chandon, Inc. 


P.O. Box 2470, Yountville, CA 94599 
Telephone: (707) 944-8844 ext. 246 


Lorane Grapevines 


Producers of superior quality, vigorous, 
Oregon grown, grafted grapevines. 
e Excellent selection of hard to find Dijon clones 
of pinot noir and chardonnay 
¢ Guaranteed Quality 
e “State of the art” propagation facility 
¢ Certified and non-certified bench 
grafts available 

¢ Dormant and green-growing 


Order 1994 and 1995 planting materials now! 
King Estate Vineyards, Lorane Grapevines 
80854 Territorial Rd. 

Eugene, OR 97405 
(503) 942-9875 © (503) 942-9867 FAX 


ver their way through this wine jungle? What, in fact, actually 
causes a consumer to purchase a particular bottle of wine? To 
tell you the truth, I never figured that one out. It’s one of the 
great unsolved mysteries of Jake Lorenzo’s career. 

As complicated as a wine shop may be, it’s got nothing on a 
bookstore. Even a small bookstore has hundreds more books 
to choose from than a good wine shop has wines. A wine 
drinker may have to decide whether he wants French or Cali- 
fornian, red or white, Pinot Noir or Zinfandel. But a reader of 
books has to decide between fiction and non-fiction, travel or 
business, mystery or sci-fi, classics or modern, hardbound or 
paperback. 

If you think people are reluctant to ask for advice in a wine 


LET US QUOTE YOUR ORDER 


MORE VARIETIES - MORE CLONES - MORE ROOTSTOCKS 


WE SIMPLY OFFER MORE 


Guaranteeing the industry a Certified Foundation 


SONOMA GRAPEVINES, INC. 


A STATEWIDE TEAM AT YOUR SERVICE 


SANTA ROSA FRESNO 

707 /542-5510 fax:707/542-4801 209/ 866-5408 
Patti Jo Barghini + Rich Kunde Greg Sanders 
Jeannine Jones « Jim Pratt Mike Thomas 


ASK FOR OUR FREE VIDEO 


Consider us your certified resource 
Dormants#: Greenvines #: Rootings ®: Cuttings 


More than a sales pitch... 


GALO MACLEAN NURSERY INC. 


"ay 
Z I nes 


Over 25 years of nursery experience 
MOTHER PLANTS ORIGINAL TO TYPE 
No top-grafted vines for variety change 


CERTIFIED STOCK 
L1OR, 420A, TelekiSc, SBB, 101-14MG, 3309C, 140R & 1103P 


Call (707) 255-8874 TODAY for your 1994 order 
Galo MacLean ¢ 2160 Cuttings Wharf Rd. ¢ NAPA, GA 94559 
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IN THE CELLAR 


shop, you should watch them in a bookstore. People become 
garrulous when talking about wine. The only thing people ask 
in a bookstore is location. “Where is the quantum physics sec- 
tion?” “Where would I find the original Spanish version of Like 
Water for Chocolate?” Wine is still a diversion. Books delineate 
the limits of our individual literacy. 

Now that Jake Lorenzo has written a book, he spends a lot of 
time in bookstores trying to sell the damn thing. I have been 
forced to spend time with reporters, trying to interest them in 
my stories. I have to prove myself attractive to radio hosts, so 
I can get air time and encourage people to rush to their nearest 
bookstore to buy Cold Surveillance. For the most part it is a hu- 
miliating experience. 

Reporters and radio hosts don’t give a damn about who you 
are or what you've got to say. Reporters and radio hosts worry 
about their customers. They want to know if you are a ‘good 
story.’ You're a good story if you're controversial, funny, or can 
in some way provide film footage of anything in flames. 

This is a major problem we have in America. People aren’t 
interested in a person until they’re convinced that person is 
somebody important. It’s all relative, of course. Importance 
exists on a scale. Money skews the scale. If you have enough 
money, everybody thinks you’re important. Celebrity also 
skews the scale. If you can do something and get recognized for 
it (i.e. acting, playing baseball, making wine, writing a book) 
people will go out of their way to meet you, be nice to you and 
give things to you. 


This is asinine, and it smacks of bigotry. We should not 
relate to people based on their press clippings. If we’ve lost all 
else, we should still have the confidence to meet people and 
decide for ourselves whether or not they are worthwhile. 
Friendship is far too valuable a commodity to entrust to others. 

Hell, Jake Lorenzo wouldn't be surprised if right now Marvin 
Shanken and Robert Parker are teaming up on a new publica- 
tion: The Advocate’s People Spectator. 

This is a publication that lists people and assigns them a 
celebrity value based on the 100-point system. It factors in such 
elements as recognizability, reputation, humor, estimated value 
(in dollars) and earning potential. Issues are specialized: One 
issue covers the entertainment field, another features people in 
the wine business, yet another covers sports figures. Think how 
handy this will be. Whole groups of people will refuse to asso- 
ciate with anyone scoring less than 90 points. 

You think Jake is making this up. Think again. It could hap- 
pen. In fact, now that they’ve heard the idea, it’s a sure bet. If 
people are willing to buy their wines based on points, they’d be 
all too happy to make friends the same way. 

More and more it boils down to them and us. I may be 
stubborn, but I think I’ll muddle through on my own. I'll 
make my own wine choices, with the help of my friendly 
wine-shop owner, even if I have to suffer through the occa- 
sional mediocre bottle. And I'll take my friends as I meet 
them, no matter who they are or what they do. It makes life 
more interesting. a 


Your wines deserve 
the finest care... 
we can offer you the 
most efficient cleaning 
of your equipment... 


e Have you spent the night 
scrubbing tartrates out of a vat? 


e Put a steam hose inside — not 
yourself. Tartrates will melt away 
quickly. 

Steam kills bacteria on contact. 

Ideal for bottling lines. 


Helps keep tour area sanitary. 


ASME - W/UL & CSA 
Call or write for details. 


ELECTRO-STEAM 


EM From Sta Vin comes 
= £f f this old French recipe 
aparting oak flavors to to wines. 


Cc 


GENERATOR CORP. 


1000 Bernard Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
(800) 634-8177 
(703) 549-0664 
Fax: (703) 836-2581 


| P.O. Box 1693 ¢ Sausalito, CA 94966 * (415) 331-78 


ih 


49 + Fax (415) 531-0516 _ 
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MARKETPLACE 


NEW AND RESTERILIZED 


WINE BOTTLES 


GLASS STERILIZATION, 
FULL BOTTLE DELABELING, 
COR KSNe oules: 
SHIPPING MATERIALS 


ENCORE! 


860 S, 19TH ST, 
RICHMOND, CA 94804 
PHONE: (510) 234-5670 
FAX: (510) 234-0433 


Winery Production 
Management System 


practical software for the winemaker 


Data Consulting Associates 
18000 Coleman Valley Road 


Occidental, California 95465 (707) 874-3067 


An important new fining 
agent from Germany: 


_ VINPUR-Special | 


The only potassium caseinate 
that is directly dispersed in wine. 
Simple and effective. 


Adsorbs unwanted phenols 
and off-flavors 


Softens bitter tannins 
Removes brown pigments 
For white, red or blush wines 


Call for information or a sample 


Pickering Winery Supply 


888 PostStreet @ San Francisco, CA 94109 


(415) 474-1588 _ 
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DON’T MAKE WINE E WITHOUT IT! | 


Replacing your wooden 
bungs this year? Fabricated 
from high grade silicone. 
the Boswell bung easily 
outperforms its fir and 
redwood ancestors. 

The Boswell bung puts a 


stop to wicking and requires no 
pretreatment. Easy to place 
and remove, the Boswell bung 
provides extra protection for 
your valuable barrels. The 
Boswell bung. Cost efficient. 
Pure and simple. 


For information contact The Boswell Company 
1000 Fourth St, Suite 360, San Rafael, CA 94901 
(415) 457-3955 * Fax (415) 457-0304 


e 860 So. 19th Street, Richmond, CA 94804 (510) 234-5670 


e ® 
® e e 
: Problems in the Bottle? : 
e e 
e DON'T DUMP IT: DECANT IT! e 
2 Every day, thousands of gallons of premium California wine are < 
e ‘reclaimed from the bottle for various reasons. Current methodsare » 
e costly, inefficient, and invariably damage the wine. e 
: ¢ EFFICIENT * ECONOMICAL ¢ 
@ eCONFIDENTIAL e 
. *QUALITY ORIENTED $ 
e FOR MORE INFORMATION CALL: ® 
: DECANTER/ENCORE! § 

© 
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REGIA TEC OWUENisties 


Licensed Businesses 
Packaged Goods Distribution 
Trademark Protection 
Trade Regulation and Antitrust 
Regulatory Agency Matters 


Serving Wineries Large and Small Since 1971 


CORBIN HOUCHINS 


Professional Service Corporation 


999 3rd Ave., Suite #2675 Telephone (206) 343-9597 
Seattle, WA 98104 In Northern CA (707) 224-1536 


Engineering 


Winery Water & Waste Planning, 
Design & Construction Management Services 


Engineering specialties include wastewater recycling and system expansions. 


Over 30 years experience in the design of water, wastewater, wastewater solids 
and utilities systems. Domestic and overseas experience with wineries producing 
table wines and sparkling wines with production capacities from 5,000 to 
2,000,000 cases. 


Excellent in-house database on process water use of all sizes of wineries. Obtain 
your utility design services from someone who knows the wine industry. 


Storm Engineering 
15 Main Street—PO Box 681, Winters, CA 95694 
916/795-3506 
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ADVERTISER PRODUCT/SERVICE INDEX 


BARRELBROKER/Cooperage 


Supplies 
Barrel Builders 


Boswell Company 
Independent Stave Co 
Knox Industries 
Pickering Winery Supply 
Seguin Moreau 

Stavin 

Tonnellerie Radoux 
Tonnellerie Vicard 
Western Square 


BOTTLES (Glass) 


ENCORE! (Sterilizing/Sales) 


BOTTLING EQUIPMENT 


Carlsen & Associates 

The Compleat Winemaker 
Criveller Co 

KHS Machines 

KLR Machines 

McBrady Engineering 

RLS Equipment 


BULK WINE BROKER 
Ciatti Wine Brokers 
Mancuso Wine Brokerage 


CAPSULES 
Enotech 
KLR Machines 
Lafitte Cork & Capsule 
Pickering Winery Supply 
RLS Equipment 
Scott Laboratories 


CHEMICALS 
The Compleat Winemaker 
Criveller Company 
Pickering Winery Supply 
Vinquiry 


CLEANING Equipment 
Supplies 
The Compleat Winemaker 
Electro-Steam 
Euro-Machines 
Key Industrial 
Napa Fermentations 
Pickering Winery Supply 


CLOSURES 
The Wine Cap Company 


COMPUTER SERVICES 
Data Consulting 
Moon Valley Circuits 
Pickering Winery Supply 


CORKS 
Cork Supply International 
fp Portocork 
KLR Machines 
Lafitte Cork & Capsule 
Pickering Winery Supply 
RLS Equipment 
Scott Laboratories 


DESTILLING EQUIPMENT 
Pruhlo, Food, Wine,Spirits 


DESTEMMER-CRUSHERS 
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Euro-Machines 
KHS Machines 
KLR Machines 
RLS Equipment 
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ENGINEERING SERVICES 
Storm Engineering 


FILTER EQUIPMENT 
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KLR Machines 
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Scott Laboratories 


FILTER MEDIA 
KLR Machines 
Scott Laboratories 


FINING AGENTS 
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Scott Laboratories 


GRAPEVINE ANALYSIS 
Agri-Analysis 


INSURANCE 
State Insurance Fund 


LABEL APPROVAL 
(Assistance) 


Government Liaison Services 


LABELS (Design 


Blake Printery 


LABELS (Printing) 


Blake Printery 
Calistoga Press 
Gordon Graphics 


LABORATORIES (Materials/ 


Wine Analysis) 


Scott Laboratories 


MALOLACTIC BACTERIA 
Pickering Winery Supply 
Scott Laboratories 


NURSERY 
Domaine Chandon 
Duarte Nursery 
Galo MacLean 
King Estate/Lorane Nursery 
Sonoma Grapevines 
Sunridge Nursery 


PRESSES 
Criveller Co 
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RLS Equipment 
Scott Laboratories 
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Criveller Co 
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Napa Fermentations 
RLS Equipment 


TANKS (Metal 
Santa Rosa Stainless Steel 
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Bird-X 
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Gearmore 
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WE SET THE STANDARD 
FOR CHLORINE FREE CORKS. 


Nova® is recognized world-wide as the innovative leader in 
washing technology. Give your fine wines the Nova® advantage! 
Call fp Portocork today for samples. (707) 258-3930 


fp Portocork, Inc: 
601 Airpark Road, Napa, CA 94558 


